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GEOLOGY AND PLACE-NAMES IN KESTEVEN 
(S.W. LINCOLNSHIRE). 

The Kesteven division of Lincolnshire—officially the Parts 
of Kesteven—provides a good illustration of geological control, 
by outcrops of varying lithology, over human settlement. 
The topography suggests at once an explanation of the marked 
north and south lines of village distribution. The chief 
physical feature of the division is the high Heath which runs 
north and south and is unsheltered and unsuitable for settle¬ 
ment. This goes a long way towards explaining the village 
distribution: practically all the sites are off the high Heath, 
but, as they are on the lower land flanking it, they conform 
roughly to north and south lines of distribution. The Geological 
Drift map is just as useful in helping us to understand the 
village distribution and stratification of names in Kesteven. 

For examination, the Drift map of the division 1 may be 
conveniently divided into two parts: the regions north and 
south of the Ancaster Gap. 2 The topography of the district 
north of the Gap may be rapidly described in its chief features. 
Stretching eastwards from the western boundary of the division 
is the low and level plain across which the River Witham and 
its tributary the Brant flow northwards, fed by the numerous 
' becks ’ which cross the plain. On the east, this plain is 
bounded by the rapidly rising scarp of the Heath, which is 
known as the Lincoln Edge. The Lincoln Edge rises about 
250 feet or 300 feet above the plain and then the Heath slopes 
away gradually eastwards until the flat level Fen beds are 
reached, and finally the River Witham which, having turned 
east through the Lincoln Gap, now flows south-east to the 
Wash. 

1 One Inch Geological: Old Series Sheets 70 and 83 (Drift). 

2 The site of the Romano-British Causennae is probably to be sought in Ancaster 
(Danelaw *• Charters Anecastre 1190). 

I 
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The Drift mhp shows the prevailing types of the Witham 
and Brant plain, west of the Lincoln Edge, to be Lower Lias 
clays, sands and limestone with considerable patches of over- 
lying gravels and of alluvium of recent age. As the ground 
starts to rise sharply to the Lincoln Edge there is an outcrop 
of Middle Lias sands and clays above which, running from 
Ancaster northwards to Lincoln, is an outcrop of Upper Lias 
clay. The main ridge of the Heath is an escarpment of Lincoln¬ 
shire Limestone which stretches northwards from Ancaster to 
Lincoln. This escarpment ridge is about six miles wide and 
it is the main feature of the region. Along the east of the 
Lincolnshire Limestone there is an outcrop of Upper Estuarine 
clay, succeeded in turn by Great Oolite Limestone and Clays, 
Cornbrash and Oxford Clay occasionally covered by outliers 
of Boulder Clay. As the land gradually slopes to the level of 
the Fens, there are considerable spreads of gravel, some of 
which are surrounded by Fen beds, composed here of peat. 

The village distribution and names of the northern half of 
Kesteven can now be examined with these features of the 
Drift map in mind. Starting again in the west we find that 
the villages of the Witham-Brant plain are in almost every 
instance situated on the edge of a gravel spread. These 
spreads vary in size from the small isolated outliers upon each 
of which is situated one village such as Thurlby (Graffoe), 
Haddington or South Hykeham, to the large spreads on whose 
edges are situated several villages such as Skellingthorpe, 
Doddington, Eagle, Whisby, all on one gravel spread. The 
gravel provides good dry sites, while the underlying Lower 
Lias clays hold up the water, which is therefore easily obtained 
from wells in the gravel. The clays appear to have been 
avoided, doubtless on account of their dampness, in contrast 
to which the gravel spreads where the villages are situated 
offered obvious advantages. The claylands too, would be 
heavily wooded in ancient times,^ and remain well-wooded 
even to the present. It is significant that we find such names 
in this district as Eagle (Domesday Book Aclei ‘ oak-wood ’)„ 
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The Lound, 3 Lound Farm, Ash Lound and Brakes Farm. 
This oak-bearing clayland would not be successfully cleared 
and tilled until Anglo-Saxon times, when the powerful ox-teams 
were employed. C. W. Phillips in his recent survey, “ The 
Present State of Archaeology in Lincolnshire,” 4 records no 
early finds in this district. If the Drift map helps us to under¬ 
stand more completely the village distribution and village 
names of this area, it also helps with the often less-noticed 
farm names. In a clay region it is only natural that names 
such as Broughton Clays and Skelmire Farm should be found. 
It is noticeable too, that one of the very few villages not sited 
on a gravel spread in this district should be called Claypole. 
Its site on the Lower Lias clay is sufficiently distinctive to 
earn it the name (DB. Claipol ‘ clay-pool ’). 

The next group of villages forms a remarkable line of north 
and south distribution. They appear about half way up the 
steep slope of the Lincoln Edge, or are perched near its summit. 
The line goes with remarkable continuity: Bracebridge, 
Waddington, Harmston, Coleby, Boothby, Navenby, Welling- 
ore, Welbourn, Leadenham, Fulbeck, Caythorpe, Normanton, 
Carlton Scroop, and Sudbrook. The true significance of their 
sites comes with a glance at the geological map. For the most 
part they are not on the unsheltered Heath, but, more 
important still, where the impervious Upper Lias clay outcrops 
below the Lincolnshire Limestone (which quickly loses water 
by fracture); therefore where these villages are situated there 
is a spring line and an adequate supply of water. Whereas the 
Heath soon becomes parched and dry in summer, the villages 
have a natural and adequate supply of water. Many little 
streams rise at the junction of the Lias clay and the Lincoln¬ 
shire Limestone and flow westward to the Brant. Fulbeck, 
significantly enough, is the name of one village situated by such 
a stream (DB. Fulebec ‘ dirty stream '). Names containing 
the elements “ well ” (Old East Mercian welle ‘ spring ’) and 

3 See LSE. ii, 72-5. 

4 Archaeological Journal xc, 106-149, xci, 97-187. 
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“ bourn ” (Old English burna ‘ smah stream ’) are frequent. 
Each of these villages has its strip of “ heath ” on the Lincoln¬ 
shire Limestone ridge and also its “ Low Fields ” on the lower 
slopes towards the Brant and Witham, which with their Lower 
Lias clays, sands and limestone are good crop producers. 
C. W. Phillips has noted plentiful finds along this Lincoln 
Edge—evidence of settlement in the Late Bronze Age. The 
geological features here favour early settlement. 

Still carrying the survey eastward, we find that the broad 
ridge of Lincolnshire Limestone is singularly devoid of village 
settlement. The difficulty of water supply explains this. 5 
The only settlement is Temple Bruer, founded by the Knights 
Templars ‘on the Heath’ (super Brueriam ). 6 

The outcrop of Upper Estuarine clay east of the Lincolnshire 
Limestone ridge coincides with another north and south line 
of villages. Again there is a spring line, the streams this time 
flowing eastward to the Fens. Again there are names like 
Brauncewell, Cranwell, containing the element ‘ well.’ Slightly 
further to the east is a line of villages including Potter 
Hanworth, Nocton, Kirkby Green, Rowston, Digby, Bloxholm 
(DB. Blochesham ); Dorrington and Ruskington. These villages 
are situated over Cornbrash or on river gravel spreads rather 
than on Oxford Clay, Kellaway Sands or the Boulder Clay to 
which in every instance they are very close. Again the Corn- 
brash, like the gravels, affords reasonably well-drained sites, 
yet the water supply on the underlying impervious clay beds 
is readily accessible. Further east, a line of gravel deposits 
running north and south almost the whole length of the Kest- 
even division, provides sites for a north and south line of 
villages. In the northern part of Kesteven these gravels are 
on Peat Fen beds—for example the spread upon which N. 
and S. Kyme are situated—or they may be on Boulder Clay 
or Oxford Clay—for example, the small patch upon which 
Ewerby is situated. The gravels upon which Timberland, 

5 See also Mr. T. M. Blagg’s letter in The Times of 13 August 1935. 

8 E. Ekwall, Studies in English Place- and Personal Names, p. 66, takes Bruer to 
mean * brewhouse,’ but the above interpretation better fits the forms. 
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Martin and Thorpe Tilney are situated rise above the surround¬ 
ing fen. Billinghay (DB. Belingei), N. and S. Kyme, Ewerby 
Thorpe and Howell do not rise appreciably above the Fen, but 
each is on its spread of gravel, which explains the position of 
the village. Archdeacon Edward Trollope (Sleaford and the 
Wapentakes of Flaxwell and Aswardhurn, p. 489) describes 
Billinghay as at one time “ not unfrequently surrounded in 
winter by a dismal waste of waters.” The second element of 
Billinghay, as of Tilney, is OE. Mercian eg ‘ island ’ or ‘ land in 
the midst of marshes.’ 

South of the River Slea which flows eastward through the 
Ancaster Gap, thereby dividing Kesteven into roughly two 
equal parts, the topography is more varied than that of the 
northern half. Running south from Ancaster and curving 
slightly westward is the high ridge which acts as a watershed. 
The ridge reaches a height of over 400 feet and is broken only 
by the narrow valley of the Upper Witham which flows due 
north through it to descend to the plain, where it is joined by 
the Brant. North-west of the ridge, the slope is usually steep 
down to the plain which is well watered by the numerous 
“ becks ” (Old Norse bekkr ‘ stream ’) and is well-wooded. 
The " Ordnance Survey Map of Roman Britain ” shows these 
slopes and the plain as densely wooded. 7 South-east of this 
ridge, the slope is gradual towards the east and south-east. 
The River Glen and its tributary flow south-east across the 
district, but the slope is more directly west to east near the 
edge of the Fens which form the eastern boundary of the 
division, and many small streams flow due east into the Fens. 

Starting at the western boundary of Kesteven, to the north 
of the high ridge, we may describe the chief features of the 
Drift with the topography in mind. Again the geological 
control over the distribution and naming of villages is notice¬ 
able. The lower slopes towards the Brant-Witham plain are 
Lower Lias clays, sands and limestone, but there are no gravels 

7 In the “ Ordnance Survey Map of Britain in the Dark Ages ”, which has 
appeared since this paper was in type, the forest background is the same as that 
adopted for Roman Britain. 
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or alluvium here as in the more northerly part of the plain. 
Higher up the slope of the ridge which rises steeply to the south¬ 
west of this plain is the Marlstone and higher still is an extensive 
outcrop of Upper Lias clay overlain as in the northern half of 
Kesteven by the Lincolnshire Limestone which forms the 
continuous escarpment. Upper Lias clay again outcrops as 
inliers below the Lincolnshire Limestone in the narrow valley 
where the Witham flows due north through the Limestone 
ridge. The predominant covering of the gradual slope south- 
eastwards to the Fens is Boulder Clay. In the valleys of the 
Glen and its tributary there are almost regular outcrops, in 
ascending order, of Great Oolite Limestone, Cornbrash and 
Oxford Clay. Towards the south, where the Glen and its 
tributary meet, the deposits of Cornbrash and Oxford Clay 
are larger. The valleys of the small streams flowing due east 
to the Fens all show outcrops of Cornbrash and Oxford Clay 
and sometimes of Great Oolite Limestone. Just south of the 
River Slea, between the Lincolnshire Limestone ridge on the 
west and the Fens on the east, are outcrops of Great Oolite 
Limestone, Cornbrash and Oxford Clay with a capping towards 
the Fens of Boulder Clay on which are several isolated spreads 
of glacial gravel. To the east of the Boulder Clay there are the 
Peat Fen beds. Where the streams flowing eastward from the 
Boulder Clay region reach almost the level Fen there is a long 
narrow spread of gravel running north and south. 

The village distribution and some of the names may now be 
examined with these features of the Drift in mind. Starting 
as before at the western boundary, to the north of the high 
ridge we find that the villages of the district, Hougham, Marston, 
Foston, Allington, Great Gonerby, Barrowby and Woolsthorpe, 
are situated on the steep slopes or on the brow of a hill. The 
Drift map here shows Lower Lias clays, with no gravel spreads, 
such as one finds in the north Witham-Brant plain, to help 
drainage. Villages are therefore situated where a good fall of 
land helps the numerous becks rising at the junction of the 
Upper Lias clay outcrop higher up the slope to drain the land 
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and carry away the surface water. Sedgebrook (DB. Sechebroc ) 
situated between two of these becks on the more level ground 
suggests that the streams are here slower and the ground more 
liable to water-logging. 

Where the Upper Lias clay outcrops below the Lincolnshire 
Limestone, as in the North of Kesteven, villages are found 
along the spring line: Honington, Londonthorpe, Harrowby, 
Harlaxton and Denton. There is water supply and a good 
slope for drainage. The high Lincolnshire Limestone ridge 
has no villages as it sweeps south-west from Ancaster, apart 
from the significantly named Welby (DB. Wellebi) which is 
high up on the Heath. On this ridge the water supply is 
always a problem. Where the Upper Lias clay outcrops, 
however, in the valley of the Upper Witham and in the valleys 
of its two tributaries from the west, there are several villages 
conforming in distribution to the outcrop of clay and to the 
water supply there obtainable. On the main south-north line 
are South Witham, North Witham, Colsterworth, Easton, 
Great Ponton, Little Ponton. On the Upper Lias clay outcrops 
of the feeders are Stainby, Skillington, South Stoke, Wyville 
(Book of Fees Wiwell 1212) and Stroxton. 

The covering of the gradual slope south-eastwards from the 
Lincolnshire Limestone ridge was noted to be Boulder Clay 
with various outcrops in the valleys of the chief streams of the 
region. It is strikingly noticeable that no villages are situated 
on the Boulder Clay. There are numerous small streams, and 
even to-day the district is very well wooded. The “ Ordnance 
Survey Map of Roman Britain ” shows the area as one of dense 
woodland. These two facts probably explain the village 
distribution. The heavy woodland would only be cleared as need 
for more agricultural land arose and the villages would prefer¬ 
ably be established on the outskirts. The outcrops of Great 
Oolite Limestone, Cornbrash and Oxford Clay in the valleys 
of the Glen and its main tributary coincide with the two main 
lines of village distribution here. These villages are Boothby 
Pagnell, Bitchfield, Burton Coggles, Corby, Swayfield, Swin- 
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stead, Creeton,' Little Bytham, Careby and Aunby. Along 
the Glen’s tributary are Humby, Hanby, Lenton, Keisby, 
Hawthorpe, Irnham, Bulby, Elsthorpe, Grimsthorpe, Edenham, 
Scottlethorpe, Lound, Toft and Manthorpe. These villages 
are usually away from the streams and are situated over 
Cornbrash, Great Oolite Limestone, or are on the edge of the 
Lincolnshire Limestone which appears in the southern half, 
of Kesteven through which the Glen flows. The Great Oolite 
Limestone, presenting a drier site, seems to be preferred, but 
only when near a clay outcrop or Cornbrash. Cornbrash, with 
its marl characteristics so valuable to an agricultural community, 
also appears to be a favourite. There is one village again on 
the Lincolnshire Limestone in the south—Holywell—again a 
“ well ” name. 

On the eastern slope of the Boulder Clay down to the gravel 
spread and to the Fens, the siting of the villages is similar to 
that of the villages in the valley of the Glen. Threckingham 
and Horbling are over Cornbrash. Pickworth, Walcote, 
Folkingham, Birthorpe are on Great Oolite Limestone or 
Cornbrash along another of these streams, but never on the 
Boulder Clay. Laughton, Sempringham, Aslackby, Kirkby 
Underwood, Rippingale, Stainfield (DB. Stentuith, Steintone, 
where ON. pveit occurs beside OE. tun), Hanthorpe and 
Morton are all similarly situated. To the east of these villages 
whose distribution on the eastern slope to the Fens has been 
explained is a line of villages situated a very little above the 
level of the Fens, but all on a spread of gravel which runs 
north and south in this part. These villages with a well- 
drained gravel site are: Horbling, Billingborough, Pointon, 
Millthorpe and Dowsby. 

South of the River Slea, isolated spreads of glacial gravel 
over the Boulder Clay were noted. On each of these a village 
is situated—even a small patch providing a drained site for 
Thorpe Latimer. These villages, Heckington, Great Hale, 
Little Hale, Helpringham with Thorpe Latimer, and Swaton, 
are all but a very little above the level of the Fens and their 
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sites upon these glacial gravels appear all the more significant. 
Water supply from wells in this glacial gravel is now regarded 
as unsuitable for human consumption, but there is no doubt 
that it was formerly utilised. 

The peculiar nature of geological control over human settle¬ 
ment, village distribution and names may be yet further 
illustrated from the division. It is the claylands of the division, 
so densely wooded in early times, that account for the name 
Kesteven (DB. Chetsteven, in which Chet- is probably cognate 
with Welsh coed ' wood ’). During the Anglo-Saxon period, 
those districts which were suitable for settlement on account 
of their water supply, drainage and fertility were occupied as 
the demand arose. The sturdy plough-teams of oxen made 
clearing of the woodlands possible, but sites on the outskirts 
were naturally chosen. It is not surprising that the region 
round Horbling, which conforms to these requirements and is 
easily accessible from the coast, should appear to be one of the 
oldest districts of settlement during this period. Names like 
Horbling, Folkingham, Threckingham, Sempringham, Screding- 
ton and Rippingale are of an early type, especially the first 
four. North of the River Slea there are Holdingham, Leasing- 
ham, 8 Ruskington, Dorrington and Heighington, all of an 
early type and all on sites suitable for early settlement. The 
villages with an early type of name on the Witham plain to 
the west of the Lincolnshire Limestone ridge are few in number, 
but their siting is of interest. Haddington, Bassingham, 
Beckingham, Dry Doddington, Long Bennington and Allington 
are all on the wood-bearing clayland of the Brant-Witham plain. 
Haddington and Bassingham are situated on the lowland by 
the Witham and are therefore accessible to settlers following 
the river. Their sites upon spreads of gravel, which presented 
a drained area in contrast to what must have often been 
water-logged woodland, are important illustrations of geological 
control over human settlement. Long Bennington is on the 

3 It should be noted that Metheringham {DB. Medricesham) is not an original 
-ingham name. 
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low land by the Witham but is significantly situated where 
Sewstern Lane merges with the modern Great North Road. 
C. W. Phillips describes this lane, which leaves Ermine Street 
six miles to the north of Stamford and runs north-westward 
to Long Bennington, as “ an ancient route joining the Welland 
and Trent valleys across the oolite ridge.” In view of its 
site therefore, Long Bennington’s early type of name is to be 
expected. Dry Doddington and Allington, though both are 
over Lower Lias clay, are situated well above the Witham 
valley on a separate hill (Dry Doddington) or on a slope (Alling¬ 
ton), and these better-drained sites, probably in clearings, 
would be more attractive. Honington, another village with 
an early type of name, has a site with all the advantages the 
region has to afford. Being in the Ancaster Gap it is accessible 
from the coast by way of Witham and Slea. It is well up the 
slope to the Lincolnshire Limestone ridge. It has its own 
‘ beck ’ which rises at the junction of the Upper Lias clay and 
the Lincolnshire Limestone. In the south-east corner of the 
division are four more villages with names of an early type: 
Market Deeping, West Deeping, Tallington and Uffington. 
The first three are situated on the alluvium of the Fens by the 
River Welland which flows into the Wash. Uffington stands 
on higher ground over Cornbrash. The early settlement at 
Uffington, near the Welland, on a drained site, and over the 
fertile Cornbrash, is to be expected. Tallington, West Deeping 
and Market Deeping are all by the River Welland and it is 
significant that they are west of the Car Dyke which crosses 
the Welland at Market Deeping on its course to the River Nene. 
Since, as is noted later, the Dyke skirts the firmer land on its 
course northwards to Washingborough and forms a western 
boundary for the original Fen, it would appear that in this 
south-east corner of the division the alluvium to the west of 
the Car Dyke presented more attractive and likely sites 
than the alluvium elsewhere in the division. Even though the 
sites of the Deepings west of the Car Dyke suggest a compara¬ 
tively firm site, we are reminded by the names themselves 
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(DB. Est deping, Wist Depinge, probably from OE. deop ‘ deep ’ 
and meaning ' the deep fen ’) 9 that, after all, they are situated 
on alluvium. West Deeping too, is on the old Roman road 
King Street which runs from Castor (Northants) to Bourne 
and is continued to Sleaford as Mareham Lane. This route 
is considered to be an ancient trackway improved and used by 
the Romans as a purely local line of communication linking 
the settlements of east Kesteven and running conveniently 
near to the Car Dyke. Possibly Mareham Lane had a continua¬ 
tion from Sleaford to Lincoln along the eastern edge of the 
Lincolnshire Limestone ridge. Evidences of Romano-British 
settlement have been found along this route, which passes 
either through or near to many of the villages which have been 
noted as possessing an early type of name. 

It would seem that as a demand arose for more arable land 
to support later settlers and invaders woodland was cleared. 
The later types of English names and the numerous settlements 
with names containing Scandinavian personal names or 
significant words (as ON. byr, porp, 10 toft, lundr ) u are to be 
found deeper in the districts we have described as originally 
woodland. West of Scredington, Threckingham and Folking- 
ham are numerous villages with Scandinavian elements in 
their names. In the valley of the Glen and its tributary 12 
the later types predominate. This would suggest that there 
was no general displacement of the native population during 
the Scandinavian invasion. 13 Again Temple Bruer, the one 


9 £. Ekwall, English Place-Names in -ing, p. 7 6. 

10 Later perhaps than -by: cf. ODanish thorp 4 smaller village due to colonisation 
from a larger one.* 

11 In Londonthorpe, Aveland Wapentake, Timberland, as well as the various 
Lounds. 

12 The original name of this stream may be preserved in Irnham (DB. Gerneham , 
Greneham, with which may be compared the early forms for Yarmouth cited in 
Ekwall, English River-Names , pp. 477-8). 

13 More than half of the wapentake-names—like wapentake itself—are, however, 
of Scandinavian origin (cf. O. S. Anderson, The English Hundred-Names, pp. 56-61). 
ON. haugr ‘ mound * or 4 hill ’ is the second element of Langoe and Threo and possibly 
of Graffoe; for none of these is the place of meeting known. Boothby offers no 
difficulty. Aveland (probably called after the same Dane as the lost Avethorpe , 
forms for which are often assigned to Hawthorpe) contains ON. lundr. Aswardhum 
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village definitely of post-Conquest origin, lies on the Lincoln¬ 
shire Limestone ridge—which would not attract early settle¬ 
ment. 

The eastern boundary of Kesteven is interesting. There 
is little doubt that before reclamation of the Fens was under¬ 
taken in comparatively recent times the Car Dyke ( EPNS. 
Northants p. 5) was in effect the eastern boundary of the 
division. Since Trollope’s masterly description ( Sleaford , 
pp. 64-81) in 1872, this Dyke has been generally admitted as a 
Roman work designed to act both as a catch-water drain and as 
a communication canal. For our purposes, the important thing 
to note is that the Dyke north of the Glen is cut along the 
extreme eastern edge of the Oxford Clay outcrop as far as 
Bourne and Morton. It then continues north on the edge of 
the gravel east of Hacconby, Dunsby, Dowsby, Billingborough 
and Horbling. It now bulges slightly eastward to skirt the 
spread of Boulder Clay east of Helpringham, the Hales and 
Heckington. The gravel spread upon which Billinghay is 
situated forms an irregular salient, after which the Dyke makes 
its way north-eastwards fringing the Boulder Clay spread 
east of Walcot, Timberland, Martin, Metheringham, Dunston 
and Nocton to end somewhere east of Washingborough. To 
the east of the Car Dyke all the way are the Peat Fen beds or 
Alluvium. The only villages of Kesteven east of the Dyke are 
N. and S. Kyme, both situated upon the one gravel spread 
east of the Dyke. The modern eastern boundary of Kesteven 
in the northern part is the River Witham, about three miles 
to the east of the old Car Dyke. The reclaimed Fen has been 
apportioned in neat strips to the villages bordering it. The 
eastern boundary south of the River Slea is the Holland Dyke, 
and further south, the South Forty Foot Drain, both about 

(which may be called after the same Asvarbr as Aswarby) contains the ON. pyrnir 
* thorn.' Ness (site unknown) is ON. nes, here in the sense of a projection into the 
fenland. Of the wapentake-names of OE. origin Beltisloe (site unknown) may be 
pretty early; it is difficult to assign a date to Flaxwell (site unknown), Loveden 
and Winnibriggs. On the accompanying map the known wapentake-sites are marked 
by an asterisk and their names printed in capitals, except in the case of Boothby 
Graffoe which is also a village-name. 
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two miles to the eakt of the Car Dyke. Here too, the reclaimed 
Fen has been apportioned in neat strips to the villages adjoining 
it. 

The other major Roman work of Kesteven, the main Roman 
route from Stamford to Lincoln, follows very noticeably the 
high Lincolnshire Limestone ridge which offered a good founda¬ 
tion and materials for the well-built road—Ermine Street. 

The Car Dyke and Ermine Street are marked on the 
accompanying map, on which the significant geological features 
are indicated and names of early type (as well as the wapentake- 
names noted at p. 12) printed in capitals. It will be seen how 
neatly the Old English, the Scandinavian and the Old French 
place-names fall into their places on this map. 14 

L. W. H. Payling. 


14 The general lines along which this paper has been written were suggested by 
Sir Cyril Fox's The Archaeology of the Cambridge Redon (Cambridge, 1923), to which 
my attention was directed by Professor Dickins. Professor Dickins has since helped 
me at every stage of my work. I am also deeply indebted to Mr. A. V. Williamson^ 
Reader in Geography, and to Dr. R. G. S. Hudson and Dr. J. E. Hemingway of the 
Department of Geology, for their corrections and suggestions. My colleague Mr. D. 
Leslie Griffiths has drawn the map from my rough sketch, and the aesthetic qualities 
it now possesses are to be ascribed to him alone. It is based upon the Ordnance 
Survey Map (Geological: Drift Edition), with the sanction of the Controller of H.M. 
Stationery Office. It should be noted that Tallington and Uffington (in the extreme 
south of the area) are perhaps not ~ing names. 

Since this paper was in proof the north-western part of the area has been dealt 
with in greater detail, but from rather a different point of view, by H. M. Keating 
{Geography xx, 283-94). 

It should be noted too that the Roman road mentioned at p. 11 of this paper is 
marked on W. Page’s sketch-map at Antiquity i, 460. 
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\ 

THE NOM.ACC.SG.FEM. AND THE NOM.ACC.PL. OF 
THE ANGLO-FRISIAN H/-PRONOUN 1 

The English forms in this paper are mostly taken from the 
standard dissertations; for the Lindisfarne Gospels Mr. D. E. 
Chadwick’s (unpublished) Index V erborum has been used; 
Dr. G. L. Brook (Manchester) has kindly supplied me with the 
necessary information for Harleian 2253, Mr. R. M. Wilson 
with that for the Lambeth Homilies and Dr. M. Serjeantson 
with that for one or two other ME. texts. The Frisian forms 
are mostly from W. L. van Helten, Altostfriesische Grammatik 
and Th.Siebs, Geschichte der friesischen Sprache (Pauls Grundriss, 
1st ed., i, 723-79). The Modern Frisian forms from the latter 
have been corrected from information from Dr. E. Lbfstedt. 

Notation. Numbers after forms indicate statistics of 
occurrence (from the above sources). In some cases names of 
texts are printed before their forms, in others the reverse 
procedure is adopted (and in this case the form is in general 
not repeated before each text). A notation such as heo n, 
ho indicates that heo is the normal form in the text, but that 
ho also occurs; heo ho n, he that heo and ho are both normal 
but that he also occurs; heo (n : ha) that heo is normal but that 
ha also occurs; heo (: ha) that both heo and ha occur, that no 
comment on the relative frequency of occurrence is intended, 
but that heo is, at the moment, the principal object of discussion. 
In general forms placed in brackets are either etymologically 
distinct or else show a fundamental difference in phonology 
from those immediately preceding them outside the bracket. 

References preceded by v. are by line, those of type 225/15 by 
page and line, of the edition cited below. Note that the citation 

1 1 should like to express my thanks to Professor H. C. Wyld (Oxford) and Dr. M. 
Serjeantson (London) for advice on the English forms and to Dr. E. Lofstedt (Lund) 
for advice on the Frisian forms. Dr. B. Gericke (Berlin) has kindly sent me a copy 
of his dissertation Die Flexion des Personalpronomens der 3. Person im Spdtags. 
(Palaestra 193) but unfortunately it arrived too late for detailed mention here. It 
affords a most valuable collection of material, but I am not able to agree with many 
of the conclusions as to the history and development of the forms. 
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of a reference after a form does not necessarily imply that it is 
a unique occurrence in the text. 

Abbreviations. The following is a list of abbreviations 
of the names of texts; when specific reference to a text has 
been made, a brief indication of the edition used follows here 
(in brackets)—Alex&Dind = Alexander and Dindimus 
(EETSES XXXI).—AR = Ancren Riwle.—Ass.Mar = 
Assumptio Mariae.—Ayen = Ayenbite of Inwyt.—Best = 
Bestiary.—Bible = 14th Century Biblical Version (A. C. 
Paues).—Brend = St. Brendan (EETS 87, 220 ff.).—CP = 
Cura Pastoralis (EETS 45, 50).—Dav = Davie.—EdII =Evil 
Times of Edward II (Percy Society 28).—EETS = Early 
English Text Society (ES = Extra Series).—Emsigo = Emsigo 
Laws (in K. von Richthofen, Friesische Rechtsquellen ).— 
Eng.G = English Gilds.—F&P = Fall and Passion.—FC = 
Franks Casket.—Firumb = Sir Firumbras (EETSES 
XXXIV).—Fivelgo = Fivelgo Laws (M. de H. Hettema).— 
F 1 &B 1 = Floris and Blauncheflur.—Gen&Ex = Genesis and 
Exodus.—GuyW = Guy of Warwick.—Hal.Meid = Hali 
Meidenhad.—Harl.2253 = Harleian 2253.-—Hav = Havelok.— 
H.Ch = Horn Childe and Maiden Rimnild (in J. Hall, King 
Horn). —rHistHRT == History of the Holy Rood-Tree.— 
Hy.V = Hymns to the Virgin (EETS 24).—Jac&Jos = Jacob 
and Joseph.—Jos.Ar = Joseph of Arimathie (EETS 44).— 
Kath.Gr — Katharine Group.—Kent. G 1 = Old Kentish 
Glosses.—Kent.Gosp = Kentish Gospels.—Kent.Homs — 
Kentish Homilies (see W. Heuser, Anglia xvii, 82 ff.).—Kent. 
Serms = Kentish Sermons.—K.Horn = King Horn.—Kild = 
Kildare Poems.—K.Tars = King of Tars ( Englische Studien 
xi, 1 ff.).—Lamb.Homs = Lambeth Homilies.—Launfal = 
Sir Launfal ( Englische Studien xviii, 165 ff.).—Lay = Layamon 
(F. Madden).—Lind = Lindisfarne Gospels.—L 1 F = Lay le 
Freine ( Anglia iii, 415 ff.).—Lovel = Lovelich’s Grail (EETSES 
XX, XXIV, XXVIII, XXX, XCV).—Meid.Mar = Maidan 
Maregrete (EETS 13, 34 ff.).—Metr. Chron = Short Metrical 
Chronicle (J. Ritson, Ancient Engleish Metrical Romance es ii. 
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270 ff.).—OEfch = Old English Charters (in H. Sweet, The 
Oldest English Texts ).—Or = Orosius (EETS 79).—Otuel 
(EETSES XXXIX).—Owl&N = Owl and Nightingale 
(J. W. H. Atkins).—Pass = Passion of our Lord (EETS 49, 
37 ff.).—PChron = Peterborough Chronicle.—PepysGH = 
Pepysian Gospel Harmony.—PM = Poema Morale (MSS. 
L, T : J. Hall, Selections from Early Middle English i, 30 ff.; 
MS. D : Anglia i, 6 ff.).—Pol.R&L = Political, Religious 
and Love Poems (EETS 15).—Pol.S — Political Songs 
(T. Wright).—PPCr = Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (EETS 
30).—PP 1 = Piers Plowman.—Pr.HIII = Proclamation of 
Henry III.—Prov.Alf = Proverbs of Alfred.—RG = Ruthwell 
Cross.—Rit = Durham Ritual.—Rob.Gl = Robert of Glouces¬ 
ter (W. A. Wright).—Rob.M = Robert Mannyng.—Ru = 
Rushworth Gospels (Ru 1 — Matthew; Ru 2 = other gospels).— 
S&B = Soul and Body (R. Buchholz).—Saw.W = Savvies 
Warde.—Se.Tr — Sege of Troy.—SEL = South English 
Legendary.—So.P = Song of the Passion (EETS 49, 197 ff.).— 
SpecGW = Speculum Guy of Warwick.—StEd = St. Editha.— 
Thom.Ere = Thomas of Erceldoune.—Trev = Trevisa.—-Trim 
Homs = Trinity Homilies.—Trist = Sir Tristrem.—Vern = 
Vernon MS.—VPs = Vespasian Psalter (in H. Sweet, The 
Oldest English Texts ).—VV = Vices and Virtues (EETS 89).— 
West.Ch = Westminster Charters.—Will.Her = William 
Herebert.—Will.P = William of Palerne.—Will.Sh = William 
of Shoreham.—Woh = Wohunge of Ure Lauerd (EETS 34, 
269 ff). 

Note in conclusion, first, that MKent. statistics are not 
given (owing to the complexity of the different spellings) and, 
secondly, that the list of forms given in this article, though 
large, is not intended as exhaustive (except, of course, in cases 
in which statistics are given). 

Two special factors have affected the regular development 
of the forms of this pronoun:— 

(A) As in the case of the majority of pronouns special stress- 
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conditions have led to abnormal phonological development; 
in particular:— 

(1) Lengthening tends to take place; thus nom.sg.masc. PrE. 
*hi > OE. he > he (> MnE. he). The stem of the pronoun 
in the two forms under discussion here was probably long by 
reason of this special lengthening; this is attested by the late 
WS. spelling nom.acc.sg.fem.nom.acc.pl. hig, by ME. spellings 
such as nom.pl. hii hij (e.g. in Dav GuyW PepysGH PP 1 
Rob.Gl SpecGW), and by rhymes such as nom.sg.fem. heo<'\ heo 
(Rob. G 1 v. 9550). 

(2) ‘Accent-shift’ 2 tends to take place in this word; it is 
probably due to a diminution in stress. Thus, nom.sg.fem. 
Orm 3 ho < OE. hio\ MnWFris. ju < OFris. hiu, hio. Some¬ 
times this accent-shift has caused the loss of the first element 
of a diphthong, as in nom.sg.fem. ME. ho < OE. heo. 

(3) The second element of the OE. diphthongs io, eo tends 
to be unrounded by reason of a diminution in stress; hence. 
North, gen.pl. hiara < Mora. 

(B) The paradigm of the definite article tends to influence 
that of the /h-pronoun and vice versa; thus, acc.sg.fem.nom. 
acc.pl. North, hia OFris. hia by analogy with OE. pd OFris. 
tha. Cf. similarly MDu. nom.sg.fem. soe 3 (— Goth, so) ‘ she.’ 
For analogy in the reverse direction cf. VPs nom.sg.fem. sie 
by analogy with hie* 

Nom.sg.fem. PrGmc.*\f-o > nom.sg.fem. OE. hiu Lind 
(13 : hio 6) Ru 1 (7 : hio 8 heo 2), > hio Lind Ru 2 Ru 1 
eWS Kent.Gl (16 : hi 3); > WS. heo, with the usual change 
of io to eo. Hence the following ME. types:— 

(a) With normal development of OE. eo\ —AR (MSS. N, 
Cl, A) heo (n : ha) Kath.Gr heo (: ha) Hal.Meid heo (: ha) Saw.W 
heo (: ha) Prov.Alf [MS. J] heo (n : hi) heo Se.Tr S&B PP 1 

2 ‘ Akzentumsprung.’ 

3 J. Franck, MMelniederldndische Grammatih §212. 

4 As another peculiarity in connection with the history of this word we may 
mention (C) a tendency towards the preservation of anomalous and archaic forms; 
thus, acc.sg.fem.nom.acc.pl. hiee Ru 1 Ru 2 : nom.sg.fem. hue Prov.Alf [MS. T], heo 
Jac&Jos (see p. 18). 


2 
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Jac&Jos 5 West.Ch—also elsewhere e.g. K.Tars v. 76; Lay heo 
n, ho MS. C v. 4990 Ow'l&N 6 heo ho he 7 Lamb.Homs, heo 57 
ho 8 (: ha 3) Trev heo hue (n : she etc. 4, a 8) Harl.2253 heo 
he n, hue K.Horn [MS. L] heo hue he (: hy), [MS. C] heo he 
Rob.Gl heo n, he (: 30, y, sso, sse) SEL heo n, he Bible heo he 
Trin.Homs heo hie he VV heo 99/26, he hie 8 n PP 1 [MS. Phill. 
8231] hue n 9 Prov.Alf [MS. T] he hue 10 (n : hie) — {hue also else¬ 
where e.g. Alex&Dind v. 562)—K.Horn [MS. O] he (: hy(e, 
sche) StEd he (: hi) — (he also elsewhere e.g. Pol.R&L p. 256 
(foot) hey). 

(b) With accent-shift (A2 above) > [hjo], [jo] 11 :—Orm 
3 ho n Lay [MS. O] 3 eo (: %e) Rob.Gl 30 (: heo n, he, %e, sso, sse) 
F&P 3 ho 2, 30 2 (: 3<3 1, sso 1) PP 1 [MS. Laud 656] 30 n—also 
Otuel [Auchinleck MS.] v. 1001. 

(c) With loss of the first element of the diphthong 
(A2 above) > ho. H. Lindkvist (Anglia xlv, 48) says:—“ . . . 
Bishop Erkenwald . . . has only ho; this holds good also . . . 
of the Fairfax MS. of the Cursor Mundi. In the so-called 
Early English Alliterative Poems (Pearl, Cleanness and 

5 The form is anomalous in this text for OE. eo regularly appears as e (3 x as u) —* 
see A. S. Napier, Iacob and Iosep, p. xvii. 

6 For the distribution of the three forms in the different parts of the two MSS. 
see J. E. Wells, Anglia xxxiii, 258-9. 

7 OE. eo appears only very rarely as e in either MS. (W. Breier, Eule und Nachtigall 
p. 15) and the comparatively frequent occurrence of the nom.sg.fem. he (CJ 3 x, 
C 5 x, J 3 x) therefore raises the question whether OE. nom.sg.fem. Me may not 
sometimes have given he with an accent-shift similar to that found in the nom.sg.fem. 
ho < heo. There is certainly some evidence for this development in the case of the 
nom.pl. Me (see note 28). If this development were postulated, there would be an 
alternative explanation for some of the examples of a nom.sg.fem. he given above 
from ME. texts in which OE. eo regularly appears as e —such as he in the Register of 
Godstow Nunnery (cf. W. Segelhorst, Die Sprache des “ English Register of Godstow 
Nunnery ” (ca. 1450) in ihrem Verhaltnis zu Oxford und London p. 27). But the 
evidence for the assumption of a change nom.sg.fem. hie > he could only be regarded 
as certain if a consistent nom.sg.fem. he were to be found in a text where OE. eo 
never appeared as e. 

8 The writing ie can correspond to OE. eo in Trin.Homs and VV; see O. Strauss, 
Die Sprache der me. Predigtsammlung in der HS. B. 14.52 des Trinity College , 
Cambridge p. 49; G. Schmidt, Ueber die Sprache und Heimat der “ Vices and Virtues ” 
§ 33 - 

9 H. Lindkvist, Anglia xlv, 17. 

10 This form is anomalous in this text for OE. eo regularly appears as e 
(E. Borgstrom, The Proverbs of Alfred §29). 

11 See H. Lindkvist, Anglia xlv, 10 ff. 
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Patience) and in the pieces of the well-known Ireland MS. 
(Anturs of Arther, Sir Amadace, Avowynge of King Arther) 
ho prevails almost without exception, apart from two or three 
isolated instances of scho. In Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight ho by far prevails, but there are several instances of 
scho. The Gest Hystoriale of the Destruction of Troy has ho 
as the regular form; besides sho (scho) is frequently found, and 
in not a few places she.” ME. ho > MnE.dial. u, u in parts 
of West Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Flint, Denbighshire, 
Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire and Worcester¬ 
shire. 12 

(d) With loss of the first element of the diphthong (A2 above) 
and unrounding of 0 to a (A3 above):— ha AR [MSS. N, Cl, 13 
A] (: heo n) Kath.Gr (: heo) Saw.W (: heo) Hal.Meid (: heo) 
Lamb.Homs (: heo ho he) —(also elsewhere e.g. Woh 281/5),— 
a Trev 8 ( heo hue n, she etc. 4)—also elsewhere e.g. Meid.Mar 
12b. 

Nom.sg.fem. PrGmc. *\i-o > nom.sg.fem. OFris. hiu, Mo 
whence, with accent-shift (A2 above), MnFris. ju (Wangeroog) 
jy (Saterland), North Fris. jy, WFris. jy (Schiermonnikoog, 
Hindeloopen, East Terschelling ju). 

Acc.sg.fem. PrGmc. *\i-on > acc.sg.fem. PrE. *hice > 
hice Ru 2 (18 : hia 23) Ru 1 (7 : Mo 1, h)eo 3, hie 2) with irregular 
preservation of the final vowel (C above), WS. hie hy hi) > 
acc.sg.fem. ME. hi Owl&N 4 Prov.Alf [MS. J] Lamb.Homs. 

Acc.sg.fem. OE. hia Rit 15 Lind 74 hea 5 Ru 2 (23 : hice 18) 14 
OFris. hia is are due to analogy with acc.sg.fem. OE. pa OFris. 
tha (B above). 


12 J. Wright, The English Dialect Grammar p. 273. 

13 ha occurs relatively more frequently in Cl than in N. 

14 But a few examples of hia in OECh cannot be relied on (R. Girvan, Angelsaksisch 
Handboek §350.3). 

15 The phonologically regular Frisian development is seen in acc.sg. jeve < PrGmc. 
*yefidn. 
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In English 'the distinction nom.sg.fem. hio : acc.sg.fem. 
hie hy hi, hia tended to be lost, probably because a form 
identical with the acc.sg.fem. hie, hia could be used in the plural 
for both nom. and acc. 

Thus, on the one hand:—nom.sg.fem. VPs hie WS. hie hy 
hi; further nom.sg.fem. ME. hi Lamb.Homs (: heo ho he) 
Prov.Alf [MS T] hie (: hue he n), [MS. J] hi (: heo n) K.Horn 
[MS. 0 ] hy(e (: he, sche ) F 1 &B 1 hi(i (: 3 he n, she) StEd hi 
(: he) —(also elsewhere e.g. Launfal v. 352 hy, L 1 F v. 120 hye) ; 16 
with accent-shift (A2 above) 17 > [hje:], [je:] 18 :—Best ge n 
Gen&Ex ghe n, ge 1 (: sche 2, sge 2) F 1 &B 1 3 he (n : hi, she) 
F&P 30 1 (:3 ho 2, 30 2, sso 1) Lay [MS. 0 ] %e (: 3 eo n) Rob.Gl 
3<? (: heo n, he, 30, sse, sso) Will.P 3 he (: sche n, che) — also 
in two late fourteenth century deeds (Lindkvist, loc.cit .). 19 

On the other hand:—acc.sg.fem. WS. heo Ru 1 h)eo 3 hio r 
(: hice 7 hie 2); further, with normal development of OE. 
eo: —acc.sg.fem. ME. heo Lamb.Homs Lay SEL, Owl&N heo 
CJ vv. 1232, 1530 C v. 939 ho J v. 939 Pass v. 435 heo S&B 
§E v. 5 heo Trin.Homs heo 1 hie 1 VV hie 35/32 PM MS. D 
stanza 61 hoe H.Ch v. 441 he 20 ; with loss of the first element of 
the diphthong (A2 above) and unrounding of 0 to a 
(A3 above):—acc.sg.fem. ha Lay MS. C v. 3186 PM MS.L 
v. 215 Seinte Marherete 15/31. 


16 The explanation of the MKent. forms is rendered difficult by the fact that the 
phonologically regular development of PrE. iu in MKent. is i. It is therefore very 
difficult to decide whether nom.acc.sg.fem. hi Ayen Kent.Gosp Kent.Homs PM 
[MS. D] Will.Sh corresponds to OE. hio or to OE. hie (the latter > hi already in 
OKent., in some cases at least—cf. Kent.Gl nom.sg.fem. hi (3 : hio 16) < hie , with 
irregular loss of the final vowel due to diminution of stress, as in North, dat.sg.fem. 
hir < hire ?). But forms such as Kent.Gosp nom.sg.fem. hio hyo (as well as Will.Sh 
nom.sg.fem. he ?) show that some at least of the forms descend from OE. hio. 

17 This explanation is more probable than Lindkvist’s (analogy between [hjo:] 
and [he:], both from OE. hio heo); for the identical accent-shift is proved in the 
nom.pl. for one dialect at least by Ru 1 nom.pl. he < hie (see note 28). 

18 H. Lindkvist, Anglia xlv, 26 ff. 

19 The nom.sg.fem. ja in some dialects of MnWFris. is to be similarly explained; 
i.e., it descends from an OFris. nom.sg.fem. *hia with the form of the acc.sg.fem. 

20 < heo or hie ?; see note 7. 
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Nom.acc.pl. 


Corresponding to a PrGmc. paradigm 


masc. 

fern. 

neut. 

nom.pl. *\i-ai 

* x i-oz 

*xi-o 

acc.pl. *\i-anz 

*xi~onz 21 

* x i -6 

in Pr.Anglo-Frisian we should expect:— 


masc. 

fem. 

neut. 

nom.pl. *hice 

*hia 

*hiu 

acc.pl. ? 22 

Viice 

*liiu 


Since there was no distinction in the majority of declensions 
between nom. and acc.pl., there was naturally a tendency to 
eliminate the distinction in this pronominal paradigm also. 
Under these circumstances a form *hice was generalised for 
nom.acc.pl., masc. and fern.; this process is intelligible whatever 
the form we assume for the difficult acc.pl.masc. For some 
reason this form *hice was extended to the nom.acc.pl.neut. 
also; 23 consequently, all distinction between the six cases was 
lost and we may imagine a state ol affairs in which either 
*hice or *hiu could be used in any of them. Then one or other 
of these forms was generalised. 

The first process (generalisation of *hi<z) accounts for:— 
OE. nom.acc.pl. ‘ hise ’ RC FC, hies Ru 2 (167 : hia 54, hie 7) 
Ru 1 (104 : hie 64, heo 11, hio 2, hi 7, he 5, hy 2, hye i); 24 OE. 
hie hy (—hence Trev nom.pl. huy 25 ) hi] hence ME. nom.pl. 
hi hii hij hy Dav F 1 &B 1 (: pai etc. n, he) GuyW (: he) Harl. 
2253 (: heo he hue n) Jac&Jos (56 : pei 5) K.Horn (n : pei) 
Kild (n : pai) Lamb.Homs (: heo ho, he) Lay (: heo ho, ha) 
Owl&N (n : heo ho) PepysGH (: pai etc. :: 6.5 : 1) PChron n 

21 See H. M. Flasdieck, Indogermanische Forschungen xlviii, 66. 

22 It is doubtful what this form would have been; possibly *hice < WGmc. *hia 
(cf. OHG. nom.acc.pl. taga = Goth, acc.pl. dagans ?). 

23 If it could be assumed that beside *xi-o a form *xi-ai was present in the 
nom.acc.pl.neut. of the Germanic paradigm (cf. Latin nom.acc.pl.neut. quae —see K. 
Brugmann, Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der indogermanischen Sprachen §507.2), 
this extension would be readily intelligible. 

24 With irregular preservation of the final ce (C above) in Ru 2 Ru 1 as in the acc.sg. 
fern, (note 19). 

25 The spelling uy regularly represents OE. long y in this text (B. Pfeffer, Die 
Spracke des 1 Polyckronicons * John Trevisa's in der Hs. Cotton Tiberius D.VII §74)- 
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PP 1 (n : heo) PM [MS. L] (4 : ho 11), [MS. T] v. 382 (: he, hie) 
Prov.Alf [MS. J] r Rob.Gl n SpecGW (: pei) Trev (n : a, he, 
huy, pey) WestCh—(also elsewhere e.g. Pol.S 214/7, Firumb 
v. 1014); and ME. acc.pl. hi Lamb.Homs Prov.Alf Owl&N 9 
PM MS.L v. 180 S&B §A v. 14; with accent-shift (A2 above) 
Ass.Mar nom.pl. 3 he (7 : pai Pei n). 

The second process (generalisation of *hiu ) accounts for:— 
MnFris. nom.pl. jo (Saterland) and for nom.acc.pl. 1 WS. 
heo Ru 1 hio 2 heo 11 Kent.Gl hio (4 : hi 4) ; 26 hence, with normal 
phonological development of OE. eo :—ME. nom.pl. Lay heo 
n ho C vv. 20697, 24410, 29859 Owl&N heo ho (: hi n) Lamb. 
Homs heo ho (n : ha) Harl.2253 heo he hue (n : hii) K.Horn 
[MS.L] heo hue (: hy n), heo S&B AR [MSS. N, Cl, A] (n : ha) 
HistHRT Katb.Gr (: ha) Saw.W (: ha) Hal.Meid (: ha n) PP 1 
(: hij n) PrHIII Se.Tr Will.Her—(also elsewhere e.g. Jos.Ar. 
v. 283 heo PM [MS. L] ho (11 : hi 4) Pol.S 214/3, 5, 6 hue), 
Trin.Homs heo he hie VV hie he PM [MS. T] hie he ; he Best n 
Eng.G F 1 &B 1 (: hi, Pai etc. n) Gen&Ex n GuyW (: hii) Hav 
(: pei) H.Ch (: pay) K.Horn [MS.O] (: hye, pei) Prov.Alf [MS. J] 
(: hi) Rob.M 27 (: pei n) Thom.Erc Trist Trev (4 : hy n, a, huy, 
Pey) — [he also elsewhere e.g. PPCr v. 471 Metr.Chron 33 
Hy.V 59/39 Lovel c. xlii v. 76 hee So.P 24 hey) ; 28 acc.pl. Owl&N 
[CJ] vv. 926, 1528 heo S&B §A v. 5, §E v. 2; with loss of the 
first element of the diphthong (A2 above) and unrounding of 
0 to a (A3 above):—nom.pl. ha AR [MSS. N, Cl, 29 A] (: heo n) 
Kath.Gr (: heo) Saw.W (: heo) Lamb.Homs (: heo ho n) 30 Hal. 


2tt As in the case of the nom.acc.sg.fem. (see note 16), the position in MKent. 
is not clear; nom.acc.pl. hi Ayen Kent.Gosp Kent.Homs Kent.Semis PM [MS.D] 
Will. Sh < 0 £. hio or hie (the latter > Kent.Gl nom.pl. hi) ; Kent.Gosp nom.acc.pl. 
hyo heo Kent.Homs nora.pl. hio 223/26 are certainly from OE. hio. 

27 Also spelt hey. 

28 nom.pl. he 5 in Ru 1 must be derived from hie by a development similar to that 
whereby nom.sg.fem. OE. heo > ME. ho (see p. 18). It is thus possible that some of 
the examples of ME. nom.pl. he given above from texts where OE. eo regularly 
appears as e —such as Best (E. S. Hallbeck, The Language of the Middle English 
Bestiary §18) may descend from OE. hie, not from OE. heo ; cf. note 7. 

29 The form ha is relatively more frequent in Cl than in N. 

30 Also acc.pl. 4. 
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Meid (n : heo) Lay C vv. 3320, 5365, 5601—-(also elsewhere 
e.g. EdII stanza 44); a Trev (hy n, he, huy, pey) MeidMar 12c, 
57d Vem. 

Nom.acc.pl. OE. hta Rit (67 : hie 3) Lind (447 : hea 25, hie 6 
hica 4) Ru 2 (54: hiee 167 hie 7) OFris. hi a and nom. pi. MnFris. 
ja (Wangeroog) jo (Saterland) ja (Sild, Moringer and WFris.)— 
with accent-shift (A2 above)—are due to analogy with nom. 
acc.pl. OE. OFris. tha (B above). 31 

Alan S. C. Ross. 


31 In OE. the forms heo , hio occur sporadically in all the six cases in texts in which 
hie is normal; thus, CP H 87/4, C 270/20; Or 66/31, 92/30, 102/29, 130/11, 220/23 
VPs xvii, 39 OECh No. 45 (452/32, 36, 44, 52). Cf. also OFris. hio Emsigo 245/8, 
Fivelgo 86/104. Unless these forms are erroneous they probably reflect the earlier 
state of affairs before one or other of the forms *hice, *hiu had been generalised in 
all six cases. 
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THE PROVENANCE OF THE LAMBETH HOMILIES 
WITH A NEW COLLATION. 

The homilies contained in the Lambeth MS. 487 1 are of 
varying origin. At least two of them—Nos. 9 and 10—are 
Middle English adaptations of extant Old English material 
and it is probable that most are of pre-Conquest origin. Only 
one of the homilies—-No. 7, a rhyming “ Creed ”—is certainly 
of Middle English origin though one or two of the others may 
also be post-Conquest in composition. In the manuscript 
these homilies are followed by an incomplete version of the 
“ Poema Morale ” and by a devotional piece entitled “ On 
Ureisun of ure Louerde.” It is not proposed to deal here 
with these two latter pieces since the literature dealing with 
the former of them is already sufficiently voluminous and the 
latter is said to be written in a slightly later hand. The homilies 
dealt with here are the first seventeen printed by Morris, 
PP- 3 - 159 - 

All previous writers on the dialect of these homilies have 
decided that they are written in the Middlesex dialect, a dialect 
closely allied to that of London. Professor Wyld 2 finds 
numerous similarities between the dialect of the “ Lambeth 
Homilies ” and that of contemporary London documents 
and decides that “ until some good evidence to the contrary 
is forthcoming, we may without undue rashness assume that 
both the Trin. and Lamb. MSS. were written within a radius 
of fifteen miles or so of London. We might suggest, tentatively, 
that the Lamb. MS. was written in the neighbourhood of 
Brentford.” (op.cit. 138). Dr. P. H. Reaney 3 collects further 
material from official documents which, in his opinion, confirms 
Wyld’s localization. “ A similar comparison of the chief 
features of the Lambeth and Trinity Homilies with those of 

1 Ed. R. Morris, Old English Homilies, Series i. (EETS., 1867-8). 

2 H. C. Wyld, “ South-Eastern and South-East Midland Dialects in Middle English.” 
{Essays and Studies , vi, 112-145). 

3 P. H. Reaney, “ The Dialect of London in the Thirteenth Century.” {Engliscke 
Studien, 61, 9-23). 
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our documents for about the same period confirms Wyld’s 
suggestion that the texts are written in the London dialect. 
We find, on the whole, the same forms and the same combination 
of forms . . . The agreement between the texts and the 
documents is as close as could be expected in dealing with a 
mixed dialect.” (op.cit. 22). Finally, Miss Mackenzie 4 accepts 
the " Lambeth Homilies ” as representing the Middlesex 
dialect. “ A comparison between the dialect features of the 
two groups of homilies (i.e. “ Lambeth ” and “ Trinity 
Homilies ”) and those of the Middlex. PI.-Ns. confirms Wyld’s 
localization of these texts.” (op.cit. 23). 

But the evidence so far produced hardly seems to justify 
this unanimity, and the dialect of LH. differs in various 
particulars from the characteristics of the Middlesex dialect 
as given by Mackenzie. In her book, already quoted, she 
gives the following characteristics as being the " Middlesex 
Dialect Complex ” (p. 83). 

x. en for O.E. an-i. 2. e for O.E. ce. 3. er for O.E. ear. 
4. el for O.E. cel + cons, (unlengthened). 5. eld for O.E. 
cel + d. 6. (g) for O.E. ce . 1 7. (g) for O.E. ce 2 . 8. u, later i 
for O.E. y, y. 9. e (0) for O.E. eo, eo. 10. e, i, u for O.E. 
ea-i, ea-i. u. e, i, u for O.E. io-i, io-i. 12. eg, eie, &c., for 
O.E. eag, eah. 

It will be as well if, in the first place, we see to what extent 
the dialect of LH. agrees with this list. 

1. In LH. e is invariable for the f-mutation of OE. a before 
a nasal. In the Middlesex PNs. the e-type seems to be usual 
though one example of a is found in an East Middlesex name. 

2. e is the regular development of OE. ce and most of the 
few exceptions given by Mackenzie can be explained easily 
enough, habbe 5/13, etc., nabbe 31/9, 1st sg.pr.ind. are due 
to the analogy of the infinitive. In fader 143/35, 145/30, 
-fad(e)res 73/28,31, fadre 141/25, water 39/1, 159/5,8,12,13, 
-e 51/32, 141/17, -es 159/1 there is some evidence for the 
presence of a back-vowel in the second syllable of these words, 

4 B. A. Mackenzie, The Early London Dialect. (Oxford, 1928). 
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cf. the forms feader, weattres found regularly in the Katherine 
Group. In hwat 51/24, etc. the a may be due to the retracting 
influence of the preceding w and in abac 51/32, to the preceding 
a. Pat 5/22, etc., nas 81/20, 91/22 are due to lack of accent 
as also at 35/24, 47/27, where it is a verbal prefix, cf. Vespasian 
Psalter 15 at, cet. In addition the following words are to be 
derived differently: wat 17/33 is OE. wdt and not hwcet, ibad 
pa.t.sg. 35/14 is more probably OE. bad than bced. The 
forms cet, ceat are not to be found on p. 233 where only et, 
2 33/6, occurs. In any case this homily is from the Cotton 
Vespasian and not the Lambeth MS. Exceptions not given 
by Mackenzie are cachepol 97/30, probably a post-Conquest 
borrowing and not from the Old English cceccepol, almesse 
111/4, almisse 137/18, and two ea spellings feader 137/16, 
possibly due to back-mutation, and feari 5 103/30. 

e is the usual form in the Middlesex PNs. but some a forms 
also occur especially in the South-East of the county. 

3. OE. ear regularly appears as er with occasional ea forms 
probably due to the influence of the Old English originals. 
Of the exceptions, -ward is invariable and due to the lack of 
stress and influence of w. swart 53/16, warp pa.t.sg. 41/24, 
warniene 109/16 are probably due to the retracting influence 
of the preceding w, i^arket 19/10, i^arwed 139/2, 3 aru 153/33 
are probably due to the shifting of stress and the absorption 
of the front element of the diphthong by the preceding palatal; 
iarnede 93/35, may be due to contraction from an OE. geearnode. 
Note also parua 115/8, markian 127/31. 

warpest (not warp) 7/17, and iwarpen (not warpest) 143/29, 
given by Miss Mackenzie, are due to ON. varpa and not to be 
derived directly from OE. weorpan. 

The Middlesex PNs. afford no evidence for the development 
of OE. -ear so that the “ Trinity ” and “ Lambeth Homilies ” 
are the only authorities for the assertion that “ the Middlex. 
dialect proper belonged to area (B), where cer from ear was 
raised to er." (op.cit. 36). 

4. al is regular for OE. cel + cons, (unlengthened). Two 
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e forms only are fbund, help 79/6, and abelh 111/3. Two ea 
forms, ealle 97/21, forswealh pa.t.sg. 123/22, are probably 
unadapted forms of the original, swealt (not swealte) 225/5, 
given by Mackenzie, is from the “ Cotton Vespasian,” not the 
“ Lambeth Homilies.” 

“ The Middlesex dialect proper differed from the City-Essex 
dialect in having el for O.E. eal. This ef-type, however, was 
early ousted by the City-Essex al- type.” (op.cit. 39). But on 
the evidence of two e-forms and two ea forms it is difficult to 
see how the LH. can be described as “ exhibiting traces of an 
undoubted e/-form.” In this characteristic LH. definitely 
differ from the evidence of the Middlesex PNs. 

5. OE. cel + d appears regularly as aid with occasional 
old forms as monifolde (not monifold) 11/3, 45/2, hunfold 
21/3, feolefolds 135/19, etholdan (not etholden) 91/33. olde 
151/8, given by Mackenzie, should be aide. The rare ea forms 
probably represent unadapted forms from the original as in 
ealde 9/2, ealdan (not ealden) 89/5, onealde 97/7, healded (not 
healdet) 13/17, sealden 91/23. weldefi 153/14, ealdre 23/3, elde 
145/3, iwelt m/22, have undergone f-mutation. 

Here again the characteristics of LH. differ considerably 
from those of the Middlesex PNs. “ There are very few 
Middlex. Pl.-Ns. which illustrate the development of O.E. 
cel + d. The evidence, though rather scanty, clearly shows that 
Middlex. belonged to the fracture area.” (op.cit. 44). But in 
that case it is improbable that LH. were written in the Middlesex 
dialect, since they have the unfractured forms quite regularly. 

6. OE. ce 1 is almost invariably written e though there is 
no evidence to show whether this vowel is tense or slack- 
There is one example of a, radeft 133/33, which may be due 
to a copyist’s error, and one of ea, readan 115/23; cf. similar 
spellings of OE. rdidan with ea in the Katherine Group which 
regularly has the spelling e for Mackenzie decides that 
the e is probably slack though, as she observes, “ the a/e 
spellings in words containing O.E. ce 1 shortened are unreliable 
as a test of the quality of the corresponding long vowel.” 
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(op.cit. 50). ' Whatever may be the case as far as Place-Names 
are concerned, it seems fairly certain that no conclusions can 
be drawn from the shortened forms of such words which are 
found in Middle English texts. This is a point which has never 
been properly investigated but even in texts where as 1 
undoubtedly gave tense e, we find certain examples of a in the 
shortened forms, compare for example the rhyme adrad/gad. 
(Havelok, 278-9). Nor can we prove anything from the 
rhymes of OE. ce 1 with OE. ea which are found in No. VI. of 
the Lambeth Homilies, bred/red 63/12-?,, red/ded 63/28-9, 
71/23-4. (The rhyme ibeden/reden 55/8-9, also given by 
Mackenzie, is probably not an example of such a rhyme). At 
the most such rhymes can only show that the original dialect in 
which the poem was written had the development of OE. ce x to 
slack e. But such rhymes as fenne/wunne 55/20-1, show that 
the present dialect of the poem can hardly be that in which it 
was originally written. It follows, then, that the fact that ce x 
became slack e in the original dialect in which the poem was 
written provides no evidence for its development in the present 
dialect. In any case it is doubtful whether such rhymes can 
prove anything, even under the most favourable circumstances. 5 

The form weoren 135/4 ma y, as Mackenzie observes, point 
to a tense vowel but the rhyme red/unhed (really inked) 69/30-1, 
proves nothing, see the above remarks, and it is impossible 
to say definitely whether the vowel is tense or slack in this 
text. 

The forms of the Middlesex PNs. are said to be developed 
from the slack-vowel. 

7. OE. ce 2 usually appears as e though again there is little 
evidence to show whether the vowel is tense or slack. It is 
perhaps worth noting that whilst <z x is invariably represented 
by e, there are a certain number of ea spellings for a?, cf. eani 
33/22, 41/26, 43/27, ear 17/18, 19/12, 21/9, earpon 3/18, 
25/5, eauer 139/12, bileaf den 93/23, leaden 89/6, leaded 3/8, 

5 R. M. Wilson, “ ce 1 and cb 2 in Middle English.” (Proceedings of the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society. Literary & Historical Section III, 342-6). 
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learft 95/23, neaure i33/i6, sea 43/2, 51/30. This may indicate 
a slack e for ce 2 and a tense e for d 1 ; note the similar distinction 
in spelling which is found in the Katherine Group. But the 
evidence is far too slender for any definite decision on this 
point. 

The only example of an a spelling for d 2 is dale 123/18. 
Other examples given by Mackenzie are uncertain; dalneominde 
47/8 is a compound word though not printed as such by Morris, 
and the a is probably due to early shortening of d. ariste 
45/32 is probably due to the influence of the verb arisan. In 
addition three spellings with ce are found and probably represent 
unadapted spellings of the original, ceuriche 135/10, ceuric 
I 37 / 3 I. 33 - 

e forms only occur in the Middlesex PNs. and this should, 
presumably, indicate a development to tense e in the Middlesex 
dialect. But “ the appearance of ea-spehings in Lamb. Homs, 
and the Procl. indicates that e from O.E. d‘ l was slack in quality 
in the Middlex. dialect, and this is supported by the evidence 
of dp-ea rhymes in Davy.” Presumably the e forms in the 
PNs. are explained as being due to an early shortening of the 
ce and subsequent raising of the ce to e. If this is so, it indicates 
that PN. forms are valueless as evidence for the development 
of OE. d x and d 2 in those districts where OE. ce was raised to 
e, i.e. in the South-East and in the South-West Midlands. 

8a. The precise dialectal significance of the development 
of the sel-, seg- groups has never been worked out. In some 
cases the e is rounded to y in LOE. but whether this is dialectal 
or not is unknown. In any case the ME. development will 
be the same as for original OE. y, except that e forms will not 
necessarily indicate a South-Eastern origin. In LH. forms 
with u and e are found side by side, e.g. suggen 131/26, 133/24, 
seggen 7/18, seggei S (not segged) 57/29, 59/12, segged 3/9; sullan 
109/4. One i form is to be found in siggen 19/36. But such 
forms as solf 147/13, soluen 53/28, solue 61/9, given under this 
heading by Mackenzie, are more probably to be explained as 
from OE. seolfa with Anglian fracture of e before If. 
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8. In the development of OE. y, y, LH. show a very different 
state of affairs from that shown by the Middlesex PNs. In 
this text OE. y, y, regularly give u and most of the apparent 
exceptions given by Mackenzie are to be explained otherwise. 
The only certain i form is winne 147/7, a word in which i for u 
would be a very probable scribal error. Forms such as bisne, 
chirche, drihten, king, all of which invariably have i, are more 
probably to be derived from OE. forms in i since such forms 
of these words are regular in the Katherine Group which 
invariably has u for OE. y, y. Rhymes such as inne'.sunne 
55/24-5, 63/5-6, linnen:sunnen 67/28-9, merely prove that i 
forms were to be found in the dialect in which the poem was 
originally written, but not necessarily in its present dialect. 
Obviously the development in the scribe’s dialect must have 
been to u only since, if i forms had been found, he would not 
have been under the necessity of spoiling the rhymes by writing 
u. Only rare examples of e are to be found in the text, unnet 
23/21, 107/3, 153/28, inked 69/30. In asterde 95/14, the vowel 
may be due to the influence of the following r since in all 
dialects we find occasional examples of y becoming e before r. 
In wurftment 107/21, the e is probably due to lack of stress; 
embe 51/23, also given by Mackenzie, is more probably from 
an OE. form in e, and on the rhyme wunne'.penne 55/20-1, see 
the remarks above. 

Consequently in LH., with the exception of two examples of 
e and one possible example of i, we find OE. y, y, invariably 
represented by u. But in the Middlesex PNs. we find a very 
different state of affairs since “ the early forms of the Middlex. 
Pl.-Ns. generally have i or u. Forms with i predominate 
slightly ” (op.cit. 65). Actually the proportions as given by 
Mackenzie are 36 i forms, 29 u forms and 14 e forms. If we 
are to draw any conclusions at all from this, it would indicate 
that all three forms were current in the Middlesex dialect. 
But since u is practically invariable in LH., it is difficult to 
see how they can be fitted into a dialect which uses all three 
forms. 
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9. OE. eo, eo, usually appear in LH. as eo or 0, both spellings 
presumably indicating a rounded vowel. A certain number of 
e forms are to be found, 3 erne 11/3, 13/14, heuene 15/21, 
59/19, etc. (17), peues 15/34, 79/ I 9. se f ene 27/31 fre- 41/9, 
75/35. P™ 5 I / I 5. 77/2. steruen 71/30, uel 79/21, fellen 79/20, 
prest 81/17, ~ es 83/28, smerte 83/30, crepan 23/21, trewfestnesse 
99/31, lef 57/1:3. Forms such as sec 23/3, seke 37/34, in/l, 
/e/j 91/18, 109/29, are probably due to smoothing in LOE., 
and forms such as werke 9/28, etc. and herkien 31/6, etc. given 
by Mackenzie are more probably to be explained as from LOE. 
forms in e with Anglian smoothing of eo to e before rc. em 
25/12, 115/8, may be from OE. earn. 

The rounded form is also found in the early forms of the 
Middlesex PNs. 

10. The i-mutation of OE. ea, ea, regularly appears as e. 
u is invariable in three words, scuppend(e) 75/26, 129/26, 
nutenu 105/4, 129/23, ruperes 15/34, 29/27, rubberes 29/12. 
This may indicate that they were unknown to the scribe who 
has mechanically transcribed the LOE. y of his original by u. 
icwime 95/32, is probably an unadapted form from the original. 
It is unlikely that walmes 141/17, is a mistake for wulmes as 
Mackenzie supposes. Such a form for the mutation of a 
before l + cons, would be quite exceptional in this text, cf. 
Welle 41/27, etc. It may be a mistake for e or it may be the 
regular development of an Ang. wcelm. e seems to be the 
usual form in the Middlesex PNs. 

11. The f-mutation of to, to, usually appears as eo with 
occasional e forms. Mackenzie does not mention this but says 
that “ traces of the ie- type occur in the Lamb. Homs.,” though 
the examples given are all doubtful, fir 103/2, 137/5, ma y be 
from an unfractured OE. form; horde 79/10 is more probably 
a spelling for heorde since the high-front-rounded vowel is 
not elsewhere represented by 0 in these homilies, whereas eo 
frequently is; fur 39/1 is from OE . fyr showing the f-mutation 
of u and not of to. But if “ in the Middlex. dialect O.E. to is 
mutated to ie,” it is unlikely that LH. were written in that 
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dialect since they do not show this change. Actually the 
evidence which Mackenzie produces for the ie type in Middlesex 
is decidedly weak. 

12. OE. eag, eah appear invariably as 03, eh. The exception 
eie 19/26, given by Mackenzie, is from OE. ege “fear” and 
not OE. eage “ eye.” The Middlesex PNs. have -e, ei. 

If, then, we compare the dialectal features of the Lambeth 
Homilies with those of Middlesex as given by Mackenzie, we 
discover the following differences. The variations are few 
but perhaps significant. 



Test. 

Middlesex. 

Lambeth Ho 

I. 

OE. an-i. 

e. 

e. 

2. 

OE. <z. 

e. 

e. 

3 - 

OE. ear. 

e (a). 

e. 

4 - 

OE. cel + cons. 

a, e. 

a. 

5 - 

OE. celd. 

eld (aid). 

aid. 

6. 

OE. 

<2- 

e?. 

7 - 

OE. « 2 . 

§• 

§• 

8. 

OE. y, y. 

i, u. 

u. 

9 - 

OE. eo, eo. 

e, 0. 

0. 

10. 

OE. ea, ea-i. 

e (i, u). 

e. 

11. 

OE. io, io-i. 

e (i, u). 

eo, e. 

12. 

OE. eag , eah. 

e (ei). 

e. 


But, given these characteristics, it seems doubtful whether 
we can decide in exactly what county any given text may have 
been written. The above characteristics show conclusively 
that LH. are written in either a Western or a Southern dialect, 
but there seems to be no reason why we should decide that that 
dialect is Central-Southern rather than Western. In fact 


these characteristics—among others—are given by Serjeantson 6 ' 
as definitely indicating a West Midland origin for a text. It 
is doubtful whether we can ever localize a text, on linguistic 
evidence alone, so accurately as LH. have been localized by 
Wyld. Our knowledge of Middle English dialects is far too 
limited to allow us even to specify the county of origin with 
any certainty. In any case a much closer examination of the 

6 M. S. Serjeantson, “ The Dialects of the West Midlands in Middle English.’" 
(RES., iii, 54 - 67 , 186-203, 3 I 9 ' 33 1 )* 
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phonology and syntax of our text is necessary before even an 
approximate ascription can be made. We may note here 
that in those points in which LH. differ from the Middlesex 
dialect they agree rather with the West Midland dialects. 

In addition to the characteristics dealt with above, Wyld 
gives other points which led him to localize the LH. in 
Middlesex. These are 

14. -e& as the ending of the 3rd sg.pr.ind. 

15. (-en) as the ending of the 3rd pl.pr.ind. The -en 
forms are rare and it is not always easy to decide whether the 
form is indicative or subjunctive. 

16. -en, e as the ending of the past part with an invariable 
f-prefix. 

17. -en, -ien as the ending of the infinitive. Occasionally 
the -an, -ian endings of the original still remain. 

18. -ende, -inde as the ending of the pres. part. Verbs of 
the 2nd Weak Class regularly end in -iende (13) but apart 
from this the two endings are used fairly evenly with -ende 
slightly predominating. The numbers are -ende, 15, -inde 13. 

19. For the Acc.Pl.Pron. “ hes frequent.” So Wyld who, 
presumably, takes into account the “ Poema Morale ” since, 
apart from this text, it occurs three times only, all in the 
rhyming “ Creed.” The rhymes in this homily show that the 
dialect in which it is now written is not that in which it was 
originally composed, hes occurs in none of the other homilies 
and so probably represents an unadapted form of the original 
dialect. In any case it can hardly be assumed to be a character¬ 
istic of the present dialect of the homilies. 

20. The N.G.D. of the Pl.Pr. occur as he; hem, ham; 
here, hare, hire. These are the only forms given by Wyld, but 
actually the regular forms are heo, heore, heom, any other forms 
being comparatively rare exceptions. Excluding the " Poema 
Morale ” we obtain the following statistics for the occurrences 
of the various forms:— 

N.Acc.Pl. heo 128, ho 18, hi 9, ha 7, he 1. 

G.P 1 . heore 105, hore 19, here 2, hare 2, heor 1, heoran 1. 

D.P 1 . heom 83, hom 17, ham 5, hem 3, him 1. 


3 
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It is difficult to be certain that such figures are absolutely 
accurate but they do, at all events, show the proportions in 
which the forms are found. 

21. The pres.ind.pl. of the verb to be is invariably beoi 5 . 
A form beaft 89/34, is presumably due to a scribal error. 

But, of these additional points, No. 19 alone indicates a 
South-Eastern rather than a Western origin. This point, 
however, seems rather indicative of the original than of the 
present dialect of the homily in which it occurs. It may be 
worth while to examine the characteristics of the West Midland 
dialect as given by Serjeantson (op.cit.), and to compare these 
with the characteristics of LH. As a typical example of the 
West Midland dialect we may take the B. MS. of the Katherine 
Group since it is as nearly contemporary with LH. as any of 
the West Midland writings. Moreover all authorities agree 
that the Katherine Group is written in the West Midland 
dialect. Serjeantson herself localizes the R. MS. of this group, 
in Hereford and the only difference between the two manu¬ 
scripts is that B. presents a much more regular dialect. The 
following points are given by Serjeantson as characteristic of 
the West Midland dialect:— 

1. OE. ce appears as e in the Southern part of the area. 
e is regular in the KGr. where, too, we find such forms as 
feader, weattres indicating a back vowel in the second syllable, 
also a tendency to retract the a to a after a w, war, warschipe, 
etc. 

2. OE. ce l appears as tense e and 

3. OE. <£ 2 appears as slack e. As we have pointed out 
above, it is impossible to say definitely what the quality of 
the vowels may be in LH. The invariable spelling of <z x as e 
and the occasional spellings of « 2 as ea may indicate a tense e 
for the former and a slack e for the latter. Compare the 
similar spellings in the KGr. where they are used regularly. 

4. OE. y, y, are found regularly as u in the West Midland 
dialects; so also in the KGr. and LH. Note, too, that such 
forms as king, drihten, etc. are regular in the KGr. 
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5. OE. eo, eo, remain as a rounded vowel. In the KGr. 
the spelling is eo ; in LH. eo is usual with a certain number of 
0 spellings and occasional e forms. 

6. OE. eo before r + back consonant. “ Normally, then, 
the West Midland dialects have e for OE. eo + back cons., 
except perhaps in the extreme south of the area (South Glos.).” 
(op.cit. 191). e is regular in the KGr. and usual in LH., cf. 
werke 9/28, etc., herkien 31/6, etc., eo spellings which may be 
merely traditional are also found, weorc 93/21, 99/13, weorkc 
31/26, weorkes 45/12, 47/3, weorcas 107/5, weorcan 107/8. 
In addition there are two 0 forms, wore 101/7, worke 125/21. 

7. OE. ce before l 4- consonant appears normally as a in 
the West Midlands. This is the regular development in the 
KGr. and in LH. 

8. OE. cel 4 cons. 4 - i, j (unlengthened), al is found in 
the North-West and perhaps in the Central West Midlands in 
early ME., il, ul, in the South-West and el elsewhere, al is 
the usual form in the KGr. and may also be found in LH. in 
walmes 141/17, but the more usual form is el, cf. welle 41/27, 28, 
129/6, 159/12, welled 159/12. 

9. OE. ear (< cer 4- cons.) appears as either er or ar in the 
West Midland dialects. Apparently the earlier the text, the 
greater number of er forms are found. The KGr. has regularly 
er/ear whilst LH. have almost invariable er forms. 

10. OE. a + nasal (unlengthened) appears in the West 
Midland dialects as on, om; elsewhere an, am, is the regular 
form. The 0 forms are regular in the KGr. and also in LH. 
where a is found only very infrequently, except in unaccented 
words in which a is regular in the KGr. too. It is rather 
surprising that this distinctive characteristic has been com¬ 
pletely ignored by all previous investigators. Serjeantson 
accepts the localization of LH. in Middlesex and states “ The 
type with a is by far the most common and is current over the 
whole of the Central and East Midlands and South-East— 
except, perhaps, for a small area represented by LH. and a few 
other texts.” (op.cit. 194). But this rounding is usually 
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supposed to'be a distinctively Western change (see Jordan, 
48; Luick, 357). The presence of the rounded forms in LH. 
would indicate rather a Western dialect for these Homilies 
than that the rounding took place in the East. There seems 
to be no other evidence for such a change in the Middlesex 
dialect. The Place-Names of the County 7 seem to have a as 
a rule though, since the usual PN. elements have a + nasal + 
cons., the occasional 0 forms are more probably due to the 
rounding of a to 6 . 

11. OE. ea, ea — i, j, appear regularly as e, though with a 
certain number of u forms in the more southerly districts. 
e is invariable in the KGr. and regular in LH. 

12. OE. eag, eah. “ The prevailing type in the place-names 
of the West Midlands is the diphthongal form ei ” (op.cit. 196). 
But -eh, eg is the regular development in the KGr. as in LH. 

13. The ending of the infinitive is -en or -e. The -i- of the 
OE. -ian verbs is usually retained in the 13th century. In the 
KGr. the ending of the 2nd class of Weak Verbs is -in after a 
long-stem syllable, -ien after a short-stem syllable, otherwise 
the endings are as above. In LH. the ending of the 2nd Weak 
Class is usually -ien, -ian whatever the length of the preceding 
syllable. The difference here is probably due to the earlier 
date of LH. Otherwise the endings are -an, -en, -e. 

14. All three endings of the pres.part. are found in the 
West Midland dialects. In the KGr. -ende and -inde are found 
side by side and this is also the case in the LH. 

15. In the West Midlands the past part, usually has an 
f-prefix and loss of final -n. This is the case in the KGr.;: 
in LH. the -n occasionally remains because of the early date. 

16. The ending of the 3rd sg.pr.ind. is regularly -ep in the 
early period though -es appears later in the more northerly 
parts. In the KGr. and the LH. -ep is invariable. 

17. The ending of the pl.pr.ind. is regularly -ep with -en t 
-es appearing during the 14th century, -ep is invariable in the 
KGr. and regular in the LH. where, however, there may be a 
few -en forms. 

7 J. E. B. Gover, The Place-Names of Middlesex. (London, 1922). 
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18. The pi. of the verb to be is regularly beop until the 15th 
century. This is the invariable form in the KGr. and the LH. 

19. LH. are too early for the form of the Fem.sg.pron. to 
have much significance, since at this date we should hardly 
expect s-forms even in the East Midland dialects. The typical 
West Midland forms are heo, hue, ho. In the KGr. ha, heo are 
usual; in LH. we find heo (57), ho (8), ha (3)., 

20. The Pl.Pron of the 3rd person. “ One of the leading 
characteristics of the Western dialects of Middle English is the 
frequent occurrence of heore, hore ; heom, hom for the Gen. and 
Dat. of the pl.pron. of the 3rd person, whereas the Eastern 
dialects have regularly her and hem, except in a few twelfth 
century texts in which heom occurs by the side of hem.” 
(Serjeantson, op.cit. 202). The regular forms in the KGr. 
are ha, heo; hare; ham and in LH. heo; heore; heom. 

From this survey it would appear that the “ Lambeth 
Homilies ” exhibit exactly those dialectal characteristics which 
are declared by Dr. Serjeantson to be peculiar to the West 
Midlands. The following list shows the similarity of the dialect 
of the Homilies to that of the KGr. as far as the above 
characteristics are concerned:— 



Test. 

KGr. 

LH. 

I. 

OE. ce. 

e. 

e. 

2 . 

OE. tz 1 . 

e (c)- 

e [e?] 

3 - 

OE. di 2 . 

ea (§:). 

e/ea [§:?] 

4 - 

OE. y, y. 

u. 

u. 

5 - 

OE. eo, eo. 

eo [0:, 6 ] 

eo/o [0:, 6 ] 

6 . 

OE. eo + r + back cons. e. 

e/eo. 

7 - 

cel + cons. 

a. 

a. 

8 . 

OE. cel + cons.— 

, j. a. 

e/a. 

9 - 

OE. ear + cons. 

er. 

er. 

10. 

OE. a + nasal 

0. 

0. 


(unlengthened). 



11. 

OE. ea, ea — i, j. 

e. 

e. 

12. 

OE. eag, eah. 

e 3 /eh. 

e 3 /eh. 

13. 

Infinitive. 

-en/-ien/-in. 

-en/-ien /-an/-ian. 
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Test. x 

KGr. 

LH. 

14 - 

Pres. Part. 

-ende/-inde. 

-ende/-inde. 

15. 

Past Part. 

y . . . e. 

i . . . e(n). 

16. 

3rd sg.pr.ind. 

-ep. 

-ey. 

17 - 

Pl.pres.ind. 

-ey. 

-ey/-en. 

18. 

PI. ind. of beon. 

beo y. 

beo)>. 

19. 

Fem.sg.pron. 

ha/heo; 

heo; 

20. 

Pl.pron. 3rd person. 

ha/heo. 

heo. 



hare; ham. 

heore; heom. 


In addition there are various other odd forms which, without 
belonging to any particular dialect, are common both to the 
KGr. and to LH. Such forms are:— blupeliche found elsewhere 
only in the KGr.; warhte apparently a distinctively Western 
form appearing in the KGr. and the “ Harley Lyrics walde, 
nalde are the regular forms in both texts; kime\ 5 3rd sg.pr. 
of cumen in both texts; feader regular in the KGr., occasional 
in LH.; eskien, cf. KGr. easkin\ seal, cf. KGr. schal ; etc. 
These similarities should not be stressed too heavily but, in 
conjunction with the above characteristics, they do indicate 
a likeness between the dialect of the KGr. and that of LH. At 
the same time it is unlikely that they are written in exactly 
the same dialect. Anglian back-mutation of i and e, though 
fairly common in LH., is by no means so regular as in the KGr. 
In addition, we find numerous examples of Mercian back- 
mutation of in the KGr. as against only isolated examples 
in LH. Some of these slight differences may be explained as 
due to a greater amount of scribal corruption in LH. and some 
of them are undoubtedly due to their earlier date. But they 
do seem to indicate, too, a slight difference of dialect, especially 
since we find two changes in our text which are not found in the 
KGr. There seems to be a definite tendency towards the 
unvoicing of final -ng, cf. ofsprinke 75/31, underfenc 99/10, 
and such spellings as dringen 37/33, 43/27, pong 39/33, bipengp 
149/6, 153/7, may be reverse spellings. We find also the 
change -eng, -enc becoming -ein in LH., cf. leinten 25/19, 
streinfte 69/17, 113/16, adreinte 141/11, etc. Of these the 
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former seems to be' a Western change whilst the latter is not 
particularly dialectal at all. The voicing of initial / to v is 
found fairly frequently in both the KGr. and LH. and in the 
latter we find one example of the voicing of initial s, zeinte 
17/27, but this change is found in the South-East as well as in 
the West. 

In conclusion, there is not the slightest evidence that the 
“ Lambeth Homilies ” were written in the Middlesex dialect 
and there are several points against such an ascription. The 
dialect agrees closely with the characteristics of the West 
Midland dialect as given by Dr. Serjeantson, and this, together 
with its similarity to the dialect used in the KGr., would 
indicate a Western origin. In the present state of our 
knowledge of Middle English dialects it is futile to attempt to 
decide in exactly what county the “ Lambeth Homilies ” 
may have been written. All that we can say is that their 
dialect is almost certainly West Midland and perhaps rather 
more central than the dialect used in the KGr. 

NOTE. 

Very little seems to be known of the history of the manu¬ 
script of the “ Lambeth Homilies ” previous to its appearance 
in the Lambeth Palace Library. Miss Irene Churchill, the 
Assistant Librarian, suggests that it may have been one of the 
group of manuscripts which came to Lambeth from Lanthony 
Priory in Worcestershire. Such an origin would fit in very 
well with what we know of the dialect in which LH. are written. 
Unfortunately there is no evidence either for or against such 
a localization. 

The text of LH., as printed by Morris, has been collated 
with the manuscript but no serious errors have been found. 
Morris seems to have been an exceptionally careful editor and, 
although there are a certain number of corrections to be 
made, none of them are serious; most of them, in fact, seem 
to be due rather to clerical errors than to a misreading of the 
manuscript. Morris makes no attempt to give the exact 
manuscript reading but gives rather the reading which the 
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scribe wished to appear. Consequently letters or words 
deleted or dotted for erasure are, as a rule, silently omitted. 
Examples of this are as follows:— 

3/17. 7 s is dotted for erasure before mid. 

5/32. pa: MS. pat with t dotted for erasure. 

7/25. for to is dotted for erasure before al. 

9/6. folc: MS. flolc with first 1 dotted for erasure. 

19/36. uil has been deleted before uwlche; &c. 

Similarly no notice is given where letters or words have been 
added above the line but the correction has been silently 
made in the printed text. e.g. 

7/20. In lewe the first e has been inserted above the line. 

7/31. In leorneres the first e has been inserted above the line. 

7/34. ibede: MS. ibide with second i dotted for erasure and 
e inserted above the line. 

43/22. on has been inserted above the line ; &c. 

In the same way words added in the margin are inserted in 
the text in their proper place without notification. In most 
cases the scribe has marked the exact place where such insertions 
should be made. e.g. 

37/20 on ward; 39/34 child; 47/2 3euei5 reste to alle eoriSe; 
55/12 to us; &c. 

In these three cases the intention of the scribe is quite 
clear and Morris is merely giving the text which the scribe was 
attempting to write. 

Three further points to be noted are rather more important :— 

1. The punctuation marks appearing in the manuscript 
as and ? are not differentiated but both appear as '. in the 
printed text. But the two marks are clearly different in the 
manuscript and ? should be read for '. in the following cases:— 
9/36, 29/4, 83/16, 83/29, 83/34, 85/7 (second), 89/36 (both), 
9 i/ 3 . 93 /i. 93/5 (first), 95/2, 95/7, 95/33* 95 / 34 * 99/28, 
109/6, 109/8 (first), 127/29, 155/27, 159/20. 

2. After a stop in the manuscript Morris often capitalizes 
a following p though the letter is exactly the same as the 
ordinary small p. In the following cases no manuscript 
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authority can be discerned for such capitalisation:—9/1 pat, 
9/8 pat, 9/13 pa, 9/17 pet, 11/24 P e > 15/8 pas, 17/34 pa, 
49/8 pe, 49/12 pes, 53/18 peos, 53/26 pus, 57/29 pi, 73/3 pro, 
75/11 pis, 75/19 pet, 77/26 pa, 79/5 per, 81/12 pes, 91/30 pa, 
113/17 pe, 145/17 pos. 

3. There is some difficulty about the foliation at the begin¬ 
ning of the manuscript. The first folio is unnumbered and the 
foliation starts on the second folio which is numbered 1. Ffom 
there the foliation proceeds normally to the end of the manu¬ 
script but, because of the omission of the first folio, the numbers 
are throughout one behind the true numbering. Morris calls 
the unnumbered folio ia but then omits the numbering of the 
second folio in the manuscript. The first folio ends with 
stohwennesse 5/25 and the folio numbered 1 commences with 
the following on. Fol. ia ends with heriende 7/12 and the 
folio numbered 2 starts as indicated by Morris. 

Other corrections may also be noted. Many of them are 
obvious clerical errors as for example the occasional printing 
of commas for the stops in the manuscript. Others such as 
the omission and insertion of stops are errors which would be 
easily made in the transcription. A stop should be omitted 
in the following cases:—21/22 after awei; 25/5 after muchele; 
25/7 after ibeten; 35/23 after da3es; 39/4 after ridebitis; 
39/9 after uigilantibus; 49/18 after hames; 57/23 after bode; 
59/7 after lots; 59/25 after onlichnesse; 83/35 a fl er hele; 
85/23 after po; 87/18 after fordude; 103/21 after ufel; 
105/11 after Largitas; 105/17 after jitsunge; 131/1 after the 
second iiii; 139/10 after the first dei; 147/21 after Mon. A 
stop should be inserted in the following cases:—11/2 after 
scrift; 11/18 after londe; 33/15 after hunger; 39/14 after 
deihwamliche; 39/26 after ping; 47/17 after pet; 49/28 after 
the first pet; 49/29 after of; 49/31 after pet; 49/33 before and 
after pet; 51/12 after pet; 63/29 after ded; 65/2 after fode; 
65/8 after unskile; 75/15 after lefulle; 83/4 after innepe; 
87/1 after fifti; 91/8 before and after dauiS; 95/32 after snoter- 
nesse; 101/22 after UICIIS; 101/30 after un-halne; 103/24 
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after uuele; 105/7 a ft er is; 133/9 a I ter witene; 153/17 after 
wilen; 153/23 before and after Mon; 155/10 before and after 
dauid; 159/16 after water. 

Rather more important are the following:— 

3/4. In o®ere the first e has been dotted for erasure. 

11/8. Bracket the initial E of Ecce. A space was left for 
the illumination but it has never been carried out. 
11/23. Nor over rea d ouer. 

13/11. The last letter in a3c may be an e. 

23/36. In per-on, per has the usual contraction for pet. 

29/26. MS. biter, not bicer as Morris, note 5. 

37/30. For pe pus read pus pe. 

41/18. For wrecche sunfulle read sunfulle wrecche. 

45/2. For ®e read pe. 

45/33- F° r hali read halie. 

47/24. For Leofemen read Lefeomen. 

51/19. The manuscript is mutilated here but it is still possible 
to make out the e in pes. 

59/22. The word looks more like aft than like set. 

65/31- pet is indicated by an abbreviation and the et should 
be italicised. 

75/10. For seggen read segge. 

75/25. The i of in has been altered from an o. 

77/2. The e of pre has been altered from an o. 

77/7. For but read bute. 

77/8. Monne; but a similar abbreviation elsewhere is 
expanded by Morris as Mon. 

79/18. For derewur® read derewurSe. 

79/21. No justification for the italicisation of a in lare. 

83/16. For Hwet read Hwat. 

89/23. For wittesunnedeie read -dei. 

95/5. The -etS in ewe® is indicated by an abbreviation. 

95/18. For pe the manuscript has the abbreviation for pet 
followed by an e. 

97/29. pene: MS. pe with no abbreviation for e. 

99/7. The -e® in ewe® is indicated by an abbreviation. 
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99 / 33 - 

101/21. 

103/8. 

103/28. 

103/33- 

109/20. 

113/29. 

117/21. 

125/4- 

127/14. 

135/26. 

. 149 / 6 . 

149/30. 

155 / 13 - 

i55/i8. 

157/21. 

I 59 / 25 - 


fam: i/ 5 , pa. 

Omit &c. 

Fol. 38 a begins with mace®; heo is the last word on 376. 
The e of ungearu altered from an a. 

For ihatan read ihaten. 

Fol. 41 a begins with the -nesse of ihersumnesse. 

For butan read buten. 

For ihaldene MS. has ihaldene. 

For min read mi. There is no trace of an n in the MS. 
For ne read na. 
monne; MS. mo. 

pe. MS. has the abbreviation for pet followed by an e 
which is dotted for erasure. 

Omit Amen. 

Omit et cetera. Amen. 

Fol. 58 a starts with the -ten of drihten. 

Wume; MS. Wume. 

Omit et cetera. Amen. 


R. M. Wilson. 
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TWO WORCESTER FRAGMENTS OF MIDDLE 
ENGLISH SECULAR LYRIC. 

On a recent visit to the Worcester Chapter Library (17-18 
July 1935) 1 I came upon two fragments of early Middle English 
verse which do not seem to have found their way into any 
collection of the Middle English secular lyric, or to be noted 
in Wells’ Manual of the Writings in Middle English. Their 
affinities in style, dialect and spelling to other Middle English 
lyrics 2 will be obvious to the well-informed reader. 

1. F. 64, f.8 (xiii cent). 

This was printed, with a couple of queries and as many 
slight departures from the original, by J. K. Floyer and S. G. 
Hamilton, Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Chapter Library 
of Worcester Cathedral, pp. 30-31 (Worcestershire Historical 
Society 1906). I arrange it in metrical lines:— 

He may cume to mi lef bute by p e watere. 
wanne me lust slepen panne moti wakie 
Wnder is pat hi liuie. 

2. Q. 50, f.46r 2 . 

In this volume are bound together at least three separate 
manuscripts of different dates. The second item in the second 
of these is a copy of the “ Expositio Donati written in the 
same hand are two familiar Latin pentameters with internal 
rhyme and six lines of Middle English. 3 The Catalogue, p. 133, 
describes them in the following terms:— 

' Explicit expliceat,’ etc., followed by five apparently 
amatory, but (as they are written) unintelligible, English 
verses, subscribed, ‘ dixit Robertus seynte Mary clericus.’ 


1 1 have to thank Sir Ivor Atkins, the Chapter Librarian, for much kindness. 

* Notably, as Dr. G. L. Brook reminds me, to the Rawlinson Lyrics printed by 
W. Heuser in Anglia 30, 173-9. 

3 The Catalogue dates it xiv cent., hut my colleague, Professor Hamilton Thompson, 
would place it earlier—about 1270-80. 
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The eleven lines in question may be transcribed:— 

Explicit expliceat ludere scnptor eat 
Qui scn'psit carmen sit benedictas am en 
Ne saltou neuer leuedi tuynklen 
Wyt pin eyen hie abbe ydon al myn youth 
ofte . ofte . ant ofte . longe yloued ant 
yerne ybeden ful dere it his a bout, 
dore go pou stille go pou stille e yat hie 
abbe in pe boure ydon al myn uyllee. dixit 

Robertas 
seynte Mary 
Clericus 

Below is drawn a hand 4 with the index finger pointing to 
the second e in uyllee, which seems as otiose as that which follows 
stille in the line above—unless it be in either case echoic. I 
should arrange in metrical lines:— 

Ne saltou neuer, leuedi, 

Tuynklen wyt pin eyen. 

Hie abbe ydon al myn youth, 

Ofte, ofte, ant ofte, 

Longe yloued ant yerne ybeden; 

Ful dere it his a-bout. 

Dore, go pou stille, 

Go pou stille, -e, 

Yat; hie abbe in pe boure 
Ydon al myn uylle, -e. 

Notes. 

1-2 may be a prose introduction to the following eight lines, 
but their rhythmical quality persuades me to arrange them as 
verse. 

2. Tuynklen is probably earlier in this sense than any 
example in NEl}, where the first quotation is from c.1374 


4 Cf. MS. Digby 86, which has “ long index fingers directing attention to certain 
items in the contents—usually pieces specially useful for homiletic purposes ” (Carle- 
ton Brown, English Lyrics of the Xlllth Century, p. xxxv). 
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(Chaucer’s Boethius)] the verbal noun is recorded however 
from c.1300 in Minor Poems from the Vernon Manuscript 
(EETS. 98 and 117, pp. 519/1). 

3. ' All my youth is past/ or perhaps ' I have wasted all 

my youth ’ (NED. do, B.u, 3). 

4-6. The rhyme ofte : a-bout (OE. oft : aboht, p.p. of abycgan 
‘ to pay the penalty for ’) can be paralleled from Havelok 
883-4 bouht : oft, and, nearer home, in CB. 91, 7-8 pohte : ofte, 5 
and 16, 31ft. on-loft : iwroust : aboust : noust. 

5. ybeden (OE. gebeden, p.p. of biddan ‘ to entreat ’); cf. 
Owl and Nightingale 1437. 

6. Cf. CB. 65, 60 pat was so der hi-boit, and 74, 18 duere hit 
haf aboht. 

8-9. stille, Yat; To avoid the enjambement Dr. Brook 
would punctuate stille, e. Yat, . . . 

Yat (WS. geat or Old Anglian gcet) ‘ gate ’; cf. the place-name 
Symond’s Yat on the borders of Herefordshire and Gloucester¬ 
shire. Bore and Yat are no more synonymous than in the 
Cynewulf and Cyneheard episode in the Chronicle (755 A). 

10. Cf. De Clerico et Puella (CB. 85) 36 pou art myn, to 
don al pi wille. 

Bruce Dickins. 


5 I owe this parallel to Dr. Brook. 
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NOTES ON ATHELSTON 
(continued from III, 29). 

The Language of the Poem. 

1. OE. a remains in wate 108: late: state: gate (OE. wat, 
OE. late, OF. estat, ON. gata), and hale 674: hale: sale: tale 
(OE. hdl, balu, seel, talu). 

wan 512: tan, is inconclusive, cf. tone: grone, Sisam V, 
91 Sir Gaw., and tot3: clos, Sisam VI, 152, The Pearl, and see 
Sisam’s note to this on page 226. In Athelston, tan is used 
exclusively. 

Similarly Athelstane 185: name (OE. -stan, nama), is 
inconclusive, the Western nome being possible, if unlikely 
(cf. manne 670: Anne, hand 53: vacant, lande 125: tydande 
stande 431: leuande: hande). 

2. There is no certain instance of OE. a being rounded. 

Ikon 761: Athelstone: wone: gon, the two forms Ion and 

lohan occur in ME., in Havelok for example, and Iohan may be 
the form here: cf. Havelok vv. 1111-2: 

She answerede, and seyde anon, 

Bi Crist, and bi seint Iohan. 

wone 755 (also 238, wane 104, wan 512, all from ON. van) 
rhymes in other ME. texts with either a or the rounded vowel, 
as here. Hence the North, forms with a are possible here. 

com 417: anon, is inconclusive. ME. had cow, caw, and the 
original rhyme may have been cam: anan. ( Com is proved in 
rhyme with sone 92, OE. sona, and elsewhere in the poem). 

per-vpon: ffount-ston 678 (OE. upon: stan), is the likeliest 
to show the change of a but here again the instance is not 
free from doubt as upan forms are found in ME. See NED. 

tolde 193: wolde is inconclusive, talde: walde being possible. 

Rhymes such as ylkon 25: Athelston, are inconclusive, both 
a and the rounded vowel being possible (ylkan: Athelstan ). 

3. Anglian e. here 123: 3 ere: in fere: dere (OE. her an, 
ger, geferan, deore). 

rede 383: stede: nede: lede (OE. redan, steda, neod, ladari). 
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4. There arte several instances of earlier rhyming with e, 
e.g. dede 171: stede: rede: dede (OE. dead, stede, red, dead). 

rede is certified, rede 204: spede: hede: spede (OE. sped, 
stem of OE. hedan, spedan). 

clene 426: sene (OE. cl&ne, gesene). 

dene 677: wene (OE. clane, wen). 

The same phenomenon is seen in Havelok, dene:grene 995-6, 
reden: leden 244-5, mede.lede 685-6, menes: wenes 597-8. 

‘ In NE. Midland and Northern texts some e sounds which 
we should expect to be distinguished as open and close 
rime together, especially before dental consonants, e.g. 
3 ede (OE. eode): lede (Anglian lceda{n) ) I 152-3.’ (Sisam, 
p. 283). 

5. dy 143: slyly (ON. deyja, slcpg-r + ly), shows the Midland 
change of of e to l before 3 + vowel. 

y^e 803: hyy: lye: dye (OE. ege, heh, lyge, ON. deyja), is 
inconclusive as the rhyme may have been in ei: cf. Havelok 
leye 2117. 

6. OE. y appears as i, synne 3: wynne: jerin (OE. synn, 
gewinnan, perinne). 

kynde 15: lynde: fynde: bynde (OE. gecynd, linde, findan, 
bindan)] kyn 221: wyn (OE. cynn, winnan). 

kynne 362: inne: hym: chyn (OE. cynn, inne, him, cinn). 

synne 772: gynne (OE. synn, OF. engin). 

The frequent rhymes -Cauntyrbery 97: mery, are inconclusive 
as the original forms could have had i. 

sterte 790: smerle, ‘ Before r + consonant e is sometimes 
found in all dialects, e.g. schert (OE. scyrte) ’ (Sisam, p. 280). 
Hence the ground-form need not be a Kentish *stertan (OE. 
styrtan). 

7. OE. y appears as i, hyde 536: abyde: ryde: wyde (OE. 
hydan, abidan, ridan, wid). 

lyte 799: wyte (OE. lyt, wite). 

But feer 631: prayer (OE. fyr, Kt. per). Elsewhere in the 
poem fyr 568 etc., is used. 

{Sere 62, and always in “ Athelston ” (OF. sire, ME. sire), is 
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common in ME., probably arising as an unstressed form, or 
from the oblique case of OF. sire, sieur, see NED. under Sir). 

Wyld, in his “ South-Eastern and South-East Midland 
Dialects in Middle English ” (Essays and Studies, vi, 113), 
says: ' On the other hand, the development of OE. y, y (from 
ii-i, u-i) to e, e, which, so far as our present information and 
evidence go, was confined in the eleventh century to the 
dialects of Kent and Suff. 1 is found already in the thirteenth 
century to have extended to Essex, Cambs., and S. Lines., and 
in the fourteenth to Norf. ... On the other hand, this 
feature is not found at all in the Bestiary or in Genesis and 
Exodus, which on other grounds we are inclined to assign to 
Norf., nor did I find any e, e, spellings in the forms of Norf. 
place-names of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, although 
the Norf. Gilds of 1389 exhibit a certain number of e forms, 
and a few still remain in the modern Norf. dialect.’ 

‘ It is at first sight rather puzzling that these forms should 
appear so comparatively late in Norf. when we find quite a 
respectable list of them in Robert of Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, 
eighty years earlier. Since, however, we find traces of e in the 
Cambs. place-names we may perhaps assume that the forms 
spread to Lines, through this area from Suff. in the first instance, 
and to Norf. later, from Suff. and from Cambs. as well.’ 

Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen Grammatik, § 40 
Anm., has: ‘ Der Reimmoglichkeit wegen werden e, e-Formen 
< y, y, namentlich vor nd, nt wie kende, dent und fer ‘ Feuer ’ 
oft entlehnt, in Romanzen bis in den Norden (Tristram, Yw., 
Gaw.); vgl.Material bei Morsbach, §129, an. 2.’ 

8. radde 712: badde, i-redde 366: bledde (OE. bledde), 
adred 736: cornfed (OE. fedde). 

Havelok has radde: cladde 1353-4, adradde: ladde 1786-7, 
bed: adred 1257-8. 

Sisam says, at pp. 269-70 and footnote; ‘ a line between 
Norwich and Birmingham gives the Northern limit for Stratton 
forms as against Stretton. 

1 Miss Serjeantson of Liverpool University has now (Dec. 1920) discovered an e form 
in a tenth-century Cambs. Charter. 
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The evidence of place-names does not agree entirely with 
the evidence of texts. Havelok, which is localized with reason¬ 
able certainty in North Lincolnshire, has ( a)dradd in rimes that 
appear to be original, and these indicate a North-Eastern 
extension of the area in which OE. strait, dr redan appear for 
normal Anglian stret, dreda(n). This evidence, supported by 
rimes in Robert of Brunne, is too early to be disposed of by the 
explanation of borrowing from other dialects, nor is the testi¬ 
mony of place-names so complete and unequivocal as to justify 
an exclusive reliance upon it.’ 

9. 3 elle 425: dwelle: felle: helle certifies OE. gellan. 

10. he gos 412: aros (OE. aras) certifies 3rd pers.sg.pres. 
indie, ending in s. 

11. Plural of the pres.indic. in e is certified by:— 

We fynde 21: lynde, we rede 383, 569, 623, 779: stede, glede, 
drede (noun), glede. There are no n forms in rhyme. 

12. Pres, subj.pl. in e is certified, y spare 374: bare. 

13. Past tense sing, forms are certified:— 

pou gaff 468: staff] pou wate 108: gate is probably subj. 

pou schalle 281: alle] pou may 748: day is probably subj. 

Pou made 794: hade. 

14. Past tense plural forms are all certified wthout final 
-n\- pay rod 754: abood; pay may 370: palfray, paylyyt 756: 
ryyt. 

15. Past tense sing, subj.:— were 443: enqitere. 

16. The infinitive in -n is certified:— slon 518: non, gon 
775: Athelston ; these are the only examples in rhyme, and they 
are monosyllables. On the other hand, infinitives without 
-n are very frequent in rhyme. The following occur in one 
tenth of the poem:— 

wyrke 4: kyrke, wynne 6: synne, ende 8: hende, mete 16: 
strete, bynde 24: lynde, se 37: pre, couere 41: Douere, rede 
56: stede, here 63: dere, calle 76: halle. 

17. Pres. part, in -ande is certified:— leuande 437: hande 
(cf. tydande 124: lande). 
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18. Past part, of strong verbs preserves -n for the most 
part:— 

born 482: porn, done 247: soone (also 708, 720 done: come), 
igon 95: anon, tan 768: gan, gon 764: Ikon, slayne 162: 
trayne, tan 495: ylkan, tan 509: wan. 

Loss of -n:—come 259: sone. 

Inconclusive:— slawe: drawe 706, 718, born : forlorn 388 
(gan: tan 768, is conclusive as tan, pa.pt., does not lose its -n). 

19. Final -e is very frequently certified as silent in rhyme, 
the following are a few examples:— 

layne (inf.): slayne 162 (OE. slcegen), falle (inf.): schalle 281 
(OE. sceal for scealt ), befowyte (pa.t.sg.): nouyte 86, sprynge 
(inf.): kynge: derelyng: dwellyng 96, hande (dat.): fande 202 
(OE. fund), dy (inf.): slyly 142, wrouft (pa.pt.): nouft 148, 
plyyt (inf.): knyyt 152, bryng (subj. sg.): lettyng 215, dwelle 
(inf.): welle (adv.) 234. 

These are a selection taken out of about one third of the 
poem. 

20. Final -e required by scansion:— 

here (their) 15, laste (after pe) 31, pe ferpe 49, here (their) 75, 
here 82, speke (inf.) 90, brynge (inf.) 141, name (OE. nama) 147, 
Py beste 177, graunte (imp.sg.) 261, pe nexte day 263. 

These examples are taken out of one third of the poem. 

Localisation and Date. 

The above data enable us to determine the original dialect 
of the poem. 

The poem comes from a region 1) where OE. a is preserved, 
2) with Anglian ground-forms for e, 3) but with possibility of 
radde forms, 4) with i, i for OE. y, y (but peer 631), 5) where 
q is raised before dentals, 6) where the inf. normally loses 
its -n, 7) where the pres.pl. loses its -n, 8) where the pret.pl. 
loses its -n, 9) where the pres.t. 3rd sg. ends in -s, 10) where 
the pa.part. loses its prefix (see below) and preserves its final 
-n as a rule, 11) where final -e is lost as a rule but can be sounded, 
12) where the pres.part. can end in -ande, 13) where OE. a. 
before n remains (but stronge 264: bone). 
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A region wliich satisfies these conditions is the North-East 
Midland area, certainly north of Robert of Brunne’s region 
(Bourne in S. Lines.) and possibly as far North as the Humber. 

Wyld makes it clear from his Synopsis of Features in Eastern 
Group (op.cit., p. 128), that pres. part, in -ande, and pa.part. 
with -n preserved occur as far south as Norfolk in the fourteenth 
century, and can therefore only be regarded as Northerly and 
not Northern. 

Norfolk Gilds 1389, has -ep for 3rd sg.pres.t., but frequent 
-es, -is (when the whole text of “ Athelston ” is taken into 
account, -es is used throughout, except pynkif 249, hap 511): 
the pres.pl. in Robert of Brunne is -yn, -e (-ys, -s), but south of 
him -en down to Norfolk Gilds 1389; -e, alongside -yn, does not 
occur until Bokenham 1443. On p. 120 Wyld says ' Pres, 
Indie.PI. In Lines., 2 Norf., and Suff. -en, or -yn, is either the 
only, or by far the commonest form.’ Again on p. 128: ‘ Inf. 
Norfolk Gilds has still -en, -in,’ and Wyld remarks on p. 121: 
‘ The Infinitive. The final -n is, on the whole, used more 
regularly in E. Midland than in more southerly texts. Thus 
while R. of Br. generally omits -n, probably because in this 
respect his dialect agrees with the Northern type of English, the 
Norfolk Best, and Gen. and Ex. and the Gilds generally retain 
it. Marg. Paston, sixty years or more later, has both -e and 
-en.’ The dialect of “ Athelston ” is more Northerly than 
that of R. of Br. who regularly writes 0 for OE. a (Sisam, 204), 
and ‘ Pres.Sg.: -ep\ also -es, but latter seems only or chiefly 
to occur as rhyming word.’ (Wyld, p. 123). 

At Englische Studien 14, 337, Zupitza quotes Wilda as decid¬ 
ing that the dialect of “ Athelston ” is ‘ rein nordlicher.’ 

He remarks on this: ‘ Da wir im Athelston keine specifisch 
nordlichen worter antreffen, anderseits aber es mir wenigstens 
wahrscheinlich vorkommt, das der dichter of ter z'-vor dem 
partic-perf.pass. gebraucht hat, so scheint es mir rathlicher, 
unsere romanze fur ein nord-mittellandisches denkmal zu 
halten.’ With this conclusion I agree (infins. slon 518, gon 

2 It has to be remembered that the Lines, text he is speaking of is R. of B. (1303). 
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775, in rhyme, ark against pure Northern, and the ending of 
the present plural, for example), but since West Midland 
characteristics are absent the eastern half of the North Midlands 
is indicated. 

I see no reason to disagree with Zupitza in dating 
“ Athelston ”: ‘ Ich meine, wir werden uns nicht um viele 
jahrzehnte irren, wenn wir die romanze um 1350 entstanden 
denken.’ Final e (see above, 19), was lost at different dates 
in different regions. ' In the North it hardly survives the 
middle of the century. In the North Midlands its survival is 
irregular. In the South and S. Midlands it is fairly well 
preserved until the end of the century.’ (Sisam, 285). This 
accords with our localization and dating of “ Athelston.” 
The mention of Charynge Cros 335, in rhyme, gives a backward 
limiting date of 1296. 

It is clear that the scribe’s dialect was more Southerly than 
that of the Romance, and that he has introduced Southern 
forms into the text. Such rhymes as knawe 570: rawe (again 
780), are now seen to be original. He has left alone 3rd pers. 
sg.pres. in -es, which occurs very frequently throughout the 
text, except at 249, 511, where he substitutes a p form. 

There is the Northerly imper.pl. in -es: lystnes 7, wendes 372. 

The following Northerly forms, proved in rhyme, are in 
keeping with the original North-East Midland dialect of 
" Athelston ” 

dede (death) 180, 442: rede, ded 313: red (red), is a variant 
of dep, usually Northern, tydande 124: lande, tylle 122: 
uDille, OE. (rare Nth.) til, ON. til, the common equivalent of to 
in Northern texts, heretyke: dyke 480, sloo 84: woo, sloo 246: 
twoo, slon 518: non, ON. sla, tan 495: ylkan, tan 509: wan, 
tan 768: gan. 

Another feature of the text, e forms for normal i, falls into 
place in the original dialect. Where these forms occur in 
rhyme, they are inconclusive, as they rhyme with each other:— 

iwreten 21, wete 265, 667, wetyng 505, leue 316: moregeue, leue 
658: geue (again 402), leuyd 695, presoun 251, reden 322, 
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dede 372, 24 (but OE. bad dede, beside dyde, pa.t. of don), 
hedyrcome 728. 

Sisam says p. 280: ' And in Northern texts there are a number 
of e spellings in open syllables, both for OE. y and 

Past Participles with i prefix. 

iwreten 21, iholpe 138, iwent 181, iredde 366, igrauntyd 268/ 
233. 403. imaad 187, 7429, 724, 630, 778, iborn 651, 289/387, 
iblessyd 662, 650, 560, ihangyd 706/457, 697, igon 95, 622/769, 
764. 

From the above analysis, it is clear that there are only 
ten past participles with the prefix, and five of these also occur 
without prefix (after /); where both forms occur, the number 
without is frequently greater than the number with, e.g. imaad, 
1 with, 4 without. Thus in the whole poem, there are only 
five past participles with prefix, that occur solely in that form, 
and it is obvious, that there is a possibility of the Southern 
scribe’s being responsible for some of these; where metre seems 
to demand the i form, this is in itself an explanation of an 
uncommon form, as e.g. imaad. There is nothing here to 
weigh against N.E. Midland as the dialect of “ Atheist on ”, 
on the contrary, there is confirmation. 

Trounce says at p. 52: ‘ We may say, therefore, that the 
strictly linguistic evidence is not inconsistent with a localization 
in Norfolk, which is on other grounds not only a satisfactory 
choice, but almost an inevitable one.’ The analysis in the 
preceding pages shows, on the contrary, that the linguistic 
evidence is against a localization in Norfolk (see for example, 
the consideration of the pres, indie, plural and the infinitive 
in the preceding pages). 

On page 46 Trounce says: ‘ This clear indication of the 
East Midlands or the North is rather disturbed by the occur¬ 
rence of y > e in feer 631 r.w. prayer (OF. preiere) . . . ’ 
This point has been dealt with in the preceding pages. 

A glance through Trounce’s Glossary shows quite a number 
of references to Northern or Northerly forms: see for example, 
nerhande, ded(e) death 313 note, tyl(le), pedyr, whylys. 
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forwondryd, forcursyd. On page 47 ( 8 ) he has ' lyng (ON. 
lengja OE. lengan ) r.w. ryng shows e raised before the nasal 
combination. The word and the rhyme are rare and Northern.’ 
See also page 139 under Northern. 

French & Hale say: ‘ The dialect of the poem is North 
Midland of 1350-1400. It has several Northern peculiarities, 
such as the setting of two or three predicates in apposition, 
and the omission of relatives.’ 

With regard to the introduction of St. Edmund into 
“ Athelston ”, which Trounce considers, at p. 2, ‘ connects 
it with Bury St. Edmunds’, Lord Francis Hervey in his Corolla 
Sancti Eadmundi shows that there were many associations 
with the tradition of St. Edmund at places on the London to 
Canterbury road, at Rochester and Dartford for example (see 
page xliii and pages lv-lvii). One who knew this road well, 
as did the author of “ Athelston ”, could not fail to be acquainted 
with the tradition of St. Edmund; there is no need to go out 
of the way to Norfolk for it. 

In the romance, Athelston’s sister Edyue married Egelan, 
and their son St. Edmund succeeds Athelston. The historic 
King Athelstan had a sister Edgiva (Eadgifu ) according to 
William of Malmesbury, and the mother of his successor 
Edmund, bore the same name. A confusion of these two 
women would result in Athelstan’s successor Edmund becoming 
his nephew as in the romance. An easy confusion of two famous 
kings, Edmund and Edmund, K. and M. would result in 
Athelstan s being succeeded by his nephew St. Edmund, as in 
the romance. 

Trounce’s attempt on page 118, to connect Alryke with 
Bishop Bateman and King’s Lynn is pure speculation. Gerould 
( Englische Studien 36, 193), from similar considerations, favours 
St. Thomas Becket. There is no local knowledge or tradition 
which sends us to Norfolk in localizing " Athelston ”. 

Trounce in his articles in Medium Evum (I, 87ff., i68ff.; 
II, 34ft., i8gff.; III, 3off.) endeavours to show that the English 
tail-rhyme romances have their source in East Anglia. He 
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says at I, 94: ‘ These Auchinleck tail-rhyme poems represent 
the fountain-head of the Style.’ At II, 42, he says: ‘ I propose 
to show that Amis and Guy (both Auchinleck MS.) belong 
beyond any doubt to East Anglia, and then to consider the 
rest of the poems in various groups, beginning with the 
remainder of the Auchinleck poems.’ These quotations show 
Trounce’s fundamental position: his whole structure (as he 
points out) depends on the soundness of this first conclusion. 

At II, 44, he gives analyses of the rhymes of “ Amis ” and 
" Guy.” The tests which show that “ Athelston ” is not to be 
localized in East Anglia give the same result for " Amis ” 
and " Guy.” 

At page 51, Trounce gives the analysis for " Horn Childe ”, 
and his conclusion is ' purest Norfolk, and the earliest of the 
tail-rhyme romances preserved to us.’ He finds ' some material 
more Northerly in quality ’ troublesome. One difficulty by 
(be inf.) r.w. sikerly 947, he solves by the suggestion be r.w. 
sikerU, and compares plente r.w. vncessantle in the “ Towneley 
Play of Noah.” 

A further difficulty is that of the Yorkshire names in “ Horn 
Childe ” ( Alerton more 67, Clifland hi Tese side 54, Blakeowe more 
no, 3°rk 118, Pikering 116, Staynes more 175, Humber side 
246, etc.). 

At page 52 Trounce inclines to the idea that the presence 
of an ancient monument on Stainmore confirms his theory 
that the material for “ Horn Childe ” was drawn from 
Chronicles. The reverse seems more likely, as here would 
be the nucleus for tradition. Further he says: ‘ One may 
compare for the presence and the nature of the names (in 
Horn Childe), the poem of Athelston which was composed in 
the north of Norfolk, and has intimate and accurate details 
of London. Behind both poems lie Latin Chronicles or Anglo- 
Norman originals or both.’ As for “ Athelston”, the author 
certainly does not go to Chronicles for his ' accurate details 
of London,’ and the London to Dover road. His knowledge 
is first-hand: Charing Cross was there to be seen (but not 
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before 1296), and an accurate detail such as fenne my fie he see 
pe toun Off Cauntyrbery 347, precisely at the point where 
Canterbury is first seen, can prove only what is obvious through¬ 
out “ Athelston.” Local knowledge is clearly shown in both 
" Horn ” and " Athelston,” but in neither case is it of Norfolk. 

At II, 51, Trounce says: ' Horn Childe is in general clearly 
connected with Amis’ " Guy,” “ Amis,” and “ Horn Childe,” 
support one another in their non-East Anglian origin; one 
cannot agree that the ‘ fountain-head of the Style ’ does 
‘ belong beyond any doubt to East Anglia.’ 

At II, 46, Trounce states: ‘ The fact of these are sequences 
has to be accepted as an element of the literary situation of the 
East Midlands in the 14th century, whatever the explanation 
may be. This discrepancy between the forms of words in 
rhyme and those current in the daily speech of the areas in 
which the poems were written is very remarkable, and I 
should consider it rather disturbing, if I were a philologist.’ 
It is not simply a question of rhyme-sequences: as indicated 
in the preceding pages, verbal inflexions show the same 
discrepancy. 

Mr. Trounce has devoted much time and effort to the study 
of the English tail-rhyme romances, for which he has a great 
enthusiasm. His work has certainly led to a revival of interest 
in them, and his investigations make interesting reading, if in 
places ' rather disturbing,’ as he says, to a philologist. 


George Taylor. 
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V 

THE PRICKE OF CONSCIENCE: A COLLATION OF 
MSS. GALBA E IX AND HARLEY 4196. 

In his edition of the Pricke of Conscience Morris 1 took 
as the basis for his text the Cottonian MS. Galba E IX. Where 
this MS. is deficient (i.e. at w. 1537-1730, and 6922-9211) he 
has made use of MS. Harley 4196. His text chiefly differs from 
the MSS. versions in such details as the use of (a) p for th and 
vice versa; (b) Capitals for lower-case letters and vice versa; 
(c) i for y and vice versa; (d) sc for s and vice versa; (e) sch 
for sh and vice versa, together with the addition or omission 
of final e. In those parts of the poem based upon MS. Harley 
4196, final e written in italics in Morris’s text is not to be found 
in the MS. In the following collation the italicised forms 
represent those found in Morris’s edition, the others being the 
MS forms. MS. forms which have been silently corrected by 
Morris are not included. 

92 bothe ] bathe; 129 wake ] wayke; 139 lyggus ] lyggys; 
164 gode law ] godes law; 279-80 Morris inverts the MS. order 
of these lines; 319 et not in the MS.; 372 whan ] when; 382 
men ] man; 456 duettid ] duelled; 457 corupcion ] corrupcion; 
463 from ] fra; 478 men knaw ] men may knaw; 628 pow ] 
yhow; 779 AUe his ] and alle his; 781 haire ] hare; 797 are ] er; 
984 heir-on ] here-on; 1012 most ] mast; 1018 heat ] hete; 
1046 caldes ] calde es; 1081 as ] als; 1098 hot [he] Pe ivorld ] bot 
he pe world; 1196 worlisshe ] worldisshe; 1198 vanite ] wanite; 
120X pe not in the MS.; 1227 es ] er; 1239 hald ] haldes; 1447 
variande ] wariande; 1457 wyn, now ] wyn. and now; 1509 
dexterius ] deterius; 1661 To shew ] and to shew; 1690 es 
twynyng ] es a twynyng; 1831 here Pe dede ] pe dede here; 
1887 estate ] state; 2010 fayles ] sayles; 2021 Morris's note 
refers to 2024, not to 2021; 2160 vixit ] vixerit; 2172 pat pis 
lif ] pat can pis lif; 2200 blessed ] blissed; 2336 tyme pai ] 
tyme when pai; 2392 werkes ] verkes; 2433 day pow ] day pat 


1 The Pricke of Conscience, ed. R. Morris. (Philological Society), Berlin 1863. 
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pow; 2541 pus not' in the MS.; 2630 clensid ] clensed; 2673 
let ] lat; 2896 mare ] ma; 2930 Pan sal ] sal pan; 2947 he not 
in the MS.; 3204 Paraydise ] paradise; 3219 borowe ] borwe; 
3441 men ] man; 3529 syns ] syn; 3637 others ] other; 3652 
saales ] saules; 3664 charity ] charite; 3711 pe ] pa; 3777 
gude ] gede. Probably miswritten for " gode ”; 3845 says ] sayd; 
3980 fifthe ] fifte; 4021 pestnlencie ] pestilencie; 4025 Says us ] 
Say us; 4061 if dissencion ] if first dissencion; 4105 pat not 
in the MS.; 4213 negremanciens ] nigremanciens; 4309 es til ] 
es up til; 4357 says mikel ] says swa mikel; 4573 finissent ] 
fuissent; 4804 thredend ] thretend; 4833 et subito not in the 
MS.; 4838 es ] er; 4875 buk says ] buk us says; 4890 serve ] 
seme; 4907 Second pe ] pis; 5051 into ] intil; 5100 may] mot; 
5147 common ] commen; 5164 in ] into; 5183 Josaphat ] 
iosephat; 5309 to pair ] til par; 5330 whan ] when; 5390 
and ] in; 5520 pam not in the MS.; 5617 privite ] privete; 
5642 ilka ] ilk; 5668 ociosi ] ocioso; 5824 it not in the MS.; 
5985 Second pair not in the MS.; 6096 until ] til; 6097 The 
MS. reads “ Ful wa sal synful men pat day be.” Then follows 
the line “ For grete reddure pai sal pan se,” which is omitted 
by Morris; 6106 iugements ] Jugement; 6138 we may ] may 
we; 6249 large ] lange; 6296 sekes ] seke; 6395 Bot ] for; 
6433 men ] man; 6434 sal ] wil; 6441 buke ] bukes; 6501 if ] 
it; 6510 pan was ] was pan; 6523 most efte dreghe ] efte most 
dryghe; 6539 no] na; 6593 autorities ] auctorites; 6641 of] or; 
6666 ferum ] ferrum; 6786 cesse ] ceese; 6856 yhung ] yhing; 
6897 sal ] sal ay; 6903 Second with not in the MS.; 6912 
terra ] terram; 6944 salle pare ] pare salle; 7134 paynes ] 
payne; 7158 me in ] me ever in ; 7237 infernum ] earn; 7281 
pan ] pare; 7382 na ] no; 7396 Second and not in the MS.; 
7437 passes Pe ] passes all pe; 7437 liefes ] lyfes; 7452 done 
here ] here done; 7464 pai ever ] ever pai; 7509 Morris here 
has omitted fourteen lines; 7516 untylle ] tyll; 7560 pa ] pai; 
7569 Pese ] Three; 7630 pan ] pam; 7635 for not in the MS.; 
7637 and lawest ] and pe la west; 7678 swa ] so; 7718 pan 
erth ] pan all erth; 7726 na ] never; 7732 fro ] fra; 7749 pe 
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and place not in the MS.; 7865 pe not in the MS.; 7921 had ] 
has; 7991 Second ne not in the MS.; 7992 salle pai ] pai sail; 
8075 yhit ] pan; 8172 es ] er; 8190 and yhit ] and pat yhit; 
8444 sail be ] sail he be; 8511 ay be ] be ay; 8542 es ] er; 8553 
pai pat ] hat y>ai; 8615 mare ] ma; 8659 se not in the MS.; 
8664 se ] se pan; 8735 lyfed ] lyfes; 8751 pai not in the MS.; 
8789 as ] als; 8809 es ] es he; 8855 wrytt ] wytt; 8858 Second 
of not in the MS.; 8876 gret ] full gret; 8895 of ] and of; 8913 
fat not in the MS.; 8948 fat was ] hat ay was; 8977 Hely ] hely 
er; 9090 First and not in the MS.; 9303 weles us ] wele es us; 
9386 suld pan ] han suld; 9405 payne ] pyne; 9422 be strang ] 
be ful strang; 9435 last ] tast; 9512 werld ] werld here; 9518 
als ] als it; 9540 ferthe ] fierthe; 9547 England ] Ingland; 
9552 understande ] understandes. 

In addition to the above variations Morris’s text further 
differs from the MSS. in such things as the use of (a) is for es 
as at 42; 387; 604; 726; 739; 830; 964; 994; 1014; 1091; 
1095; 1420; 1598; 1686; 1986; 3129; 4732. Conversely 
es for is is found at 4619. 

(b) Initial wh for w as at 191; 192; 1365; 2421. Conversely 
w for wh is found at 901; 1604. 

(c) er for ir as at 290; 434; 1052; 1922; 3767; 3810; 5497; 
6346; 6516; 6521; 7544; 9357; 9421; 9434; 9443; 9526; 
9579. Conversely ir for er is found at 5892; 6901. 

(d) The prefix a for 0 as at 1275; 2794; 5631; 9397; 9404. 
The prefix 0 for a is found at 1741; 4940. 

(e) Final/ for v as at 1639 > 7382; 7486; 8499. Intervocalic 
v for / is found at 3174. 

After line 7509 Morris omitted the following fourteen lines, 
as Andreae 2 has pointed out:— 

Tar for thynkes ay both yhong and aid 
On pir payns in hell pat I haue tald 
How hydus pai er for to dyscryve 
And clens yhow here in yhour lyue 
Of all fylth of syn and of foly 

2 P. Andreae, Die Handschriften des Pricke of Conscience, Berlin 1888. 
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And mak yhow to god here swa redy 
t>at yhe be roght worthy to wende 
Tyll fase hydus payns withouten ende 
Ffor he ]?at couth ryght understand 
What payns in hell er ay lastand 
Him war lever thole here alkyn payne 
]>at any man couth here ordayne 
Ar he wald assent tyll any foly 
Wharfor he war swilk payns worthy 

J. Lightbown. 
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THE AWNTYRS OFF ARTHURE: DIALECT AND 
AUTHORSHIP. 

In the Review of English Studies v, 12-21, appeared an article 
by S. O. Andrew on the dialect and authorship of the poems 
“ Morte Arthure ” (=MA), “ Awntyrs off Arthure ” (=AA) 
and “ Pistill of Susan ” (=P). He concluded that the three 
poems were written in a Northwest Midland dialect, and all 
by one and the same author, i.e. Huchown of the Awle Ryale, 
assuming that the poem P we know must be “ pe Pistil . . . 
of Suet Susane ” mentioned by Wyntoun 1 as Huchown’s, 
since it is unlikely that there were two of that name. 

I shall try to show that AA at least was not written originally 
in a Northwest Midland dialect but in a Northern one, and that 
marked differences in style make it improbable that one and 
the same man wrote all three poems. 

There are four MSS. of AA; the Thornton (=T) is a Northern 
copy, the Ireland (= 1 ) a West Midland copy, the Douce (—D) 
also one which must have been copied at some time in the 
West Midlands, and the Lambeth (=L) a Southern copy 2 
hitherto little known and not mentioned by Andrew. 

We have the following evidence of the original dialect of 
the poem:— 

1. The local knowledge displayed by the author: the scene 
is in the neighbourhood of Carlisle. Tarn Wadling, Inglewood 
Forest and Plumpton all seem well known to the author, who 
may therefore have been a native of Cumberland or Westmore¬ 
land. He also shows a knowledge of Southwestern Scotland 
whilst, on the other hand, his idea of the South of England is 
vague. 

2. Alliteration, which (a) is notable for the use of the 
exclusively Northern combination of OE. cw- and OE. hw- in 
v. 144 “ Qwene was I whilome ...” and (b) possibly confirms 

1 Wyntoun’s Original Chronicle, v, 4312, in F. J. Amour’s Scottish Text Society 
edition. 

2 See LSE. iii, 38 ff. 
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" salle,” the Northern form of the auxiliary: see e.g. w. 135 
and 406. 

3. The rhymes. Typically Northern are:— 

(a) OE. and ON. a as a —as in vv. 43, hare: bare: care: 
fare; 403, are (ON.): fare etc. 

(b) Present indicative plural in -es/-is —as in vv. 124 
hydes: bydis (3rd sg.): sydes (subst): glydis (3rd sg.); 211, 
321. 

(c) Present indicative singular in -es/-is —as in vv. 2, 13 
ledis: wedys (subst); 26, 27 etc. 

(d) OE. 0 as u possibly in vv. 712-14 in T. 

4. The following points either do not conflict with the 
supposition of Northern origin or support it:— 

(a) OE. y, y, as i —as in v. 124 hydes (pres. ind. pi. < OE. 
hydan): bydis (pres. ind. sg. < OE. bidan). 

(b) No ending on verb immediately preceded by a pro¬ 
noun—as in vv. 572 pei fxghte: brighte; 596 pei make: 
sir Lake: sake—-L; 60 etc. 

(c) Use of Scandinavianisms—e.g. “ tille ” in rhyme in vv. 
360, 409, 626; “ ille ” in v. 630; “ carpe ” in v. 409, confirmed' 
by alliteration. 

(d) Use of “ salle,” possibly confirmed by alliteration, in 
vv. 135 and 406. 

5. Appearance in MSS. other than T (in which the Northern 
dialect is best preserved) of typically Northern forms especially 
within the line (a) in I and D, and (b) especially in the Southern 
copy L where D and I have Midland forms. 

(a) I. vv. 4 dukys; 8 fermesones (beside the common 
-us). 

32 scho; 538, 575, 661 payre. 

653 pay lepe; 592 bannes (yd pi.). 

122 brand; 107 woman. 

D. vv. 4 dukes and dussiperes (- es usual in D). 

26 she; 575 paixe. 

129 pei skryke; 57 pei halowe; 463 kestes 
(imper. pi.). 
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(b) L. vv. 187 They hurle; pay hurlun (in I). 

61 They go; pei gone (in D). 

124 hyes (3 rd pi .); hijene (in D). 

129 shrikys (3rd pi.); pay scryken (in I). 

136 pou walkes; walkest (in D). 

41 bankis; bonkes (in I and D). 

205 takyn; token (in D and I). 

There are in all some forty instances in which the rhymes 
offer conclusive evidence as to the original dialect, and they 
point almost exclusively to Northern origin (for examples see 
above). In four sets of rhymes, however, the word “ gold ” 
appears (vv. 147, 371, 381, 664, e.g. : holde), and there is also 
in stanza XLVI a set of rhymes which in I appear in -en, 
apparently establishing Midland origin. These rhymes will 
be discussed later. 

To support his theory of Northwest Midland origin Andrew 
claims to find traces not only of Midland but of West Midland 
characteristics among the Northern, then making the common 
assumption that the author must have lived on the edge of two 
dialectal areas and used a border dialect which was westerly 
but admitted northern forms. 

It is true that there are a few established forms which are 
generally regarded as characteristically Midland, though not 
West Midland, e.g. the “ gold ” rhymes. 

It seems very reasonable to suppose either that the “ gold ” 
rhymes—possibly but not probably—represent a licence typical 
only of this one author, or, more probably, that the poets of 
this northwestern section of the country, in which alliterative 
poetry flourished, knew many other works in the same tradition, 
as our author must have known MA, and did not hesitate to use 
commonly recurring words, phrases and rhymes which had 
become the common stock of this particular tradition. 

Such a supposition does not invalidate linguistic evidence in 
the alliterative poems, but does explain the occasional usage 
of forms or rhymes generally regarded as Midland in a poem 
which is predominantly Northern in language. 
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Of the rhymes mentioned by Andrew the “ gold ” rhymes, 
the tags “ to sayne ” v. 208, and “ to sene ” v. 65 are phrases 
of this kind which the poet might well know from other alliter¬ 
ative works, and use to help out in his intricate system (it 
might be noted that D and T have no infinitive in v. 208; 
cf. also the infinitive “ say ” in rhyme in vv. 21 and 94). 

In the case of the rhymes in stanza XLVI (vv. 586-8-90-2), 
Andrew points out that there are two past participles and 
two third person plurals, and that a set of rhymes in either -e 
or -en is fatal to the supposition of Northern origin. First of 
all it must be pointed out that the whole stanza is full of doubt¬ 
ful readings, e.g. D, I and L all have even different rhyme- 
schemes in the last five lines (this stanza is unfortunately 
one of some half-dozen missing in T: a leaf has been lost from 
the MS.). Secondly, Andrew has based his remarks solely 
on the reading of I (pai heuen: strauen pp. : J>ay shewen: 
bruen pp.). L and D both have, for example, an infinitive 
" to shewe ” in v. 588, the construction of which has been 
changed in I as the result of its transposition with v. 590. 
Both L and D have also a Northern third plural in v. 590 
“ )?ey strenkel and strewe,” and of course “ hewe ” in v. 586. 
All three, however, have now in v. 592 a past participle which 
appears as “ brewe ” in D and L, and “ bruen ” in I. It is 
only necessary to emend “ was brewe ” of L and D to “ j>ei 
brewe ” to complete a normal set of Northern rhymes in -e 
which L and D have otherwise preserved; whereas we know that 
I’s copyist midlandised verb-endings on occasions even in 
rhyme; cf., e.g., v. 572. 

The rhyme in stanza XIII turns on the word " rone ” 
(“ rayne ” in T; L is corrupt). It is significant that the spelling 
of this word with an a required to establish a consistent Northern 
dialect is found in MA. v. 923, which NED. says is erroneous, 
the form “ rone ” being regarded as from ON. runnr, though 
the a spelling may here be confirmed in rhyme. 

Of the lines Andrew quotes as notable for their alliteration 
and rhythm, v. 271 including the word “ whele ” (in T and I 

5 
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only) is probably not original, since “ whele ” makes the line 
too long, and is merely an insertion to make clear the reference 
to the Wheel of Fortune here and in v. 266. Attention is 
drawn to v. 179 in D where there is apparently an instance of 
alliteration on 3 (verb “ yeues ”). This line is also doubtful, 
and alliteration on the verb “ yeues ” is found in this line only 
in D: the other three texts each have a different verb. In 
addition, g forms of the verb “ give ” and the noun “ giftes ” 
appear elsewhere, e.g. for the verb vv. 59, 228, 232, 422, and 
for the noun vv. 253 and 697, except in vv. 232, 253, 422 in the 
Southern copy L where 3 forms have been substituted, although 
it is clear from the alliteration in each case that initial g is 
necessary, v. 589 in D is brought to our notice for the Midland 
plural “ pei failene.” There is no evidence to justify a belief 
that this represents the original any more closely than I’s 
" failis ” (this stanza is missing in T: L has the Southern 
“ faylith ”), and none to make it more likely that the copyist 
of T had northernised a midland original than that the copyist 
of D had midlandised a northern original: on the other 
hand L, the only copy made in neither North nor Midlands, 
reveals traces of an original dialect which must have been 
predominantly Northern; cf. e.g. section 5 at the beginning of 
this article. This is again the doubtful stanza XLVI, and it is 
instructive to note that in the next line but one in D, v. 591, 
appears the Northern “ pey strike,” and, more important, in 
v. 587, e.g. in L “ pei bete ” where D has " pei betene ” and I 
“ betun.” In v. 331 the reading of I and D, “ pei flokkene,” 
is not in itself superior to that of T, which in addition 
is supported by L with “ flokkis ” (and similarly in v. 319). 

It must be admitted that v. 135 of I with alliteration on w 
( :wh ) seems less likely to be a copyist’s invention than the 
readings of the other three MSS., which agree against it and 
alliterate on s, which, however, may confirm the Northern form 
** salle ” of T (cf. also v. 406). 

On the other hand, however, the appearance in v. 572 in I 
of “ J?ai fo3tun,” where “ fighte ” is necessary for rhyme, seems 
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clear evidence that the copyist of I changed his original and 
substituted Midland forms on some occasions; and if he could 
do it in rhyme there is no reason to suppose that he did not 
do it elsewhere. 

Andrew’s evidence of western influence in the original dialect 
is dependent then on a doubtful instance of w: wh alliteration, 
and on equally doubtful emendations, e.g. in vv. 488 and 693, 
supplying the western forms of the third person plural pronoun 
“ hor ” and “ horn.” In v. 488 I quite naturally has “ hor.” 
D also, clearly having been copied at some time in the west, 
equally naturally has “ hour ” which Andrew says “ certifies 
hor.” L has “ her ” and T “ J>aire,” both as expected. Since 
an h form is not necessary for alliteration it seems impossible 
in an isolated case to decide with certainty which was original. 
The same remark applies to the suggested emendation to 
“ hom ” in v. 693. Andrew would also emend v. 61 in T and 
I, and regards “ pei gone ” as original: L however, though a 
Southern copy, keeps the northerly “ they go ” as in T and I. 
In fact, L does nothing to confirm westerly origin; and in I 
and D, both admittedly western copies, we find, e.g. the un¬ 
rounded forms “ woman(e) ” in rhyme in v. 107, “ lemmane ” 
in D in vv. 536 and 619, “ brand ” so written constantly in I 
(e.g. vv. 122, 567-8, 577, 645, 659 in rhyme), and “ changed ” 
in D v. 123, and Northern pronominal forms “ paire ” in vv 
575 in both I and D, and in 538, 661 in I, and “ scho ” in I 
v. 32 and “ she ” in D v. 26. 

Andrew assumes that I and D represent most accurately an 
original written in the Northwest Midlands in a dialect 
principally West Midland but admitting many Northern forms, 
and that T’s copyist merely northernised the text. This 
theory does not accord with all the foregoing evidence, e.g. 
the Northern forms in L where D and I have Midland ones, 
the forms “ paive,” “ scho ” and “ she ” abovementioned, and 
“ fojtun ” in I v. 572. The general evidence points to a 
Northern original of which several copies were made south of 
the place of composition. D and I represent two of these 
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copies. The version which served for T may well have been 
a Midland transcription, which T’s copyist turned back to a 
Northern form, leaving, however, a few Midland spellings 
(e.g. 0: a in rhymes, and the infinitives in -en in vv. 198, 278, 
280, 287 which are not found in D and I, and are probably 
not original), either overlooking them or allowing them because 
he was familiar with them. 

In short then, whereas Andrew claims that the poem was 
written in a dialect chiefly West Midland which permitted 
many Northern characteristics, I should postulate an original 
in a dialect essentially Northern which, however, included the 
very occasional use of one or two familiar Midland forms 
(not West Midland), a licence found, e.g. in the rhymes including 
“ gold,” a word which must have been well known to the author 
as one frequently used by poets of this area in rhyme, e.g. with 
“ bolde,” “ holde,” and in the tags " to sene ” in v. 65 and 
“ to sayne ” in v. 208. 

Finally, the intimate knowledge the author shows of the 
district around Carlisle where the scene of the action is laid, 
and the accurate geographical reference to Southwest Scotland 
seem at least to confirm the theory of Northern origin, even if 
they are not enough in themselves to establish it. In conjunc¬ 
tion with a dialect found to be predominantly Northern they 
are enough to outweigh the scanty linguistic evidence brought 
forward by Andrew. 

After having concluded that the three poems MA, AA and P 
were all written in a Northwest Midland dialect, Andrew looked 
for evidence of common authorship, and based his claims 

(i) on the fact that MA must be the source of various statements 
in AA, e.g. many particulars of the prophecy of the ghost in 
the first part of AA are not to be found anywhere but in MA, 

(ii) a list of rare words found in the three poems, and (iii) certain 
similarities in the versification of AA and P. He concludes 
therefrom that the works are either by the same hand, or the 
writer of AA must have been a clever imitator—which latter 
he admits is unlikely, since AA has the freshness and vigour 
of an original work. 
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Too much stress has been laid hitherto on the apparent 
similarity in form of these two poems. They are both written 
in thirteen-line alliterative stanzas and have the same rhyme- 
scheme, 3 but the ninth line in AA is a long one like the preceding 
eight, whereas in P it is a short one usually of only two syllables; 
the medial iteration of AA is entirely lacking in P, and the 
final iteration of AA appears only once in P (between stanzas 
VI and VII) where it may be quite accidental. 

To claim that AA and MA are by one and the same author 
merely because MA is the probable source of certain statements 
in AA seems rather bold. After all, borrowing is at least as 
likely an explanation. Indeed it seems much more reasonable 
to suppose that the author of AA knew MA and borrowed 
mere passing references to a familiar story—and did so without 
decreasing in any way the originality of his own work. 

Of the list of eleven rare words only three appear in AA: 
the difficult word " rone ” which is found in all three poems, 
“ barn ” used of Christ in AA v. 222 and of Daniel in P v. 328, 
and “ stotay.” NED. gives three examples of “ stotay ” 
from MA (vv. 1435, 3467, 4271), and one from P (v. 285). 
The verb in AA (v. 109: it occurs only in T, though the other 
MSS. are probably corrupt) is listed under “ stote ” with several 
other examples from several other works. Andrew brings 
forward only three words which involve AA, and of these only 
“ rone ” seems of any significance. Surely the inefficacy of 
word-lists* must be established by now, and must have been 
realised by Andrew himself, for in the same volume (RES. v, 
267-72) he has another article—on the " Wars of Alexander ” 
and the “ Destruction of Troy”—in which he discusses the 
test-value of lists of rare “ words found nowhere else or at 
least not in the same sense.” He says at p. 270: “ The evid¬ 
ence (of such words) proves no more than a common dialect 
or a common literary tradition.” " That Alexander and D.T. 
are not by the same author is proved quite definitely to my mind 

3 They are therefore just as similar in form to the “ Buke of the Howlat,” “ Rauf 
Coil3ear ” and “ Golagros and Gawayne.” 
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by certain mannerisms or tricks of style . . . Such marked 
idiosyncrasies could hardly fail to leave a trace in any other 
work by the same author.” 

This was the idea behind C. Reicke’s method of investigation 4 
He took five poems of similar content and examined particularly 
the second half-lines, believing that these were often merely 
of an accessory nature, sometimes tags, sometimes a filling out 
of the line with a fuller statement of the first half, and thinking, 
justifiably it seems, that there he would find indications of 
authorship. For if a word or expression occurs several times 
in the same poem, it is not unnatural to assume a preference 
on the part of the poet for that word or expression which may 
well appear in any other similar work by his hand. 

This method may be applied at least to AA and MA, and 
probably with justification to all three poems, though it may 
be claimed that since P has so different a subject the results 
may not be as trustworthy as in a comparison of the other two. 

Reicke divides the half-lines into several types, number V for 
example being “ Hinweisen auf die Quelle.” Of the various 
expressions (e.g. “as cronycles tellys ” vv. 3218, 274; “as 
gestes us tellis ” v. 2876) which he quotes from MA, none 
appears either in AA or P. The only reference of this kind in 
P is in v. 363: “ ye pistel witnessed wel.” In AA we find: 
“ als the buke tellis ” v. 2; “ als it was me taulde T: “as 
true men me tolde ” D v. 383. 

Of those expressions quoted under VI (Versicherungen der 
Wahrheit des Erzahlten) from MA, one of which appears four 
times, none are to be found in A A and P. P has “ solely to 
say ” vv. 13, 57; “I dar undertake ” v. 208; “ J>is word we 
witnesse for ay” v. 220; “ Nouht layne ” v. 282. AA has 
“ (fulle) sothely to saye: vv. 21, 308, 693; “ trewely to telle ” 
v. 34; “I herde a clerke saye ” v. 94; “ takis witnes by mee ” 
vv. 165, 170; “takes witnes by Fraunce ” v. 273; “als 

4 Untersuchungen iiber den Stil der mittelenglischen attiterierenden Gedichte (MA, 
Destruction of Troy, Wars of Alexander, Siege of Jerusalem, Sir Gawayne and the 
Green Knight), Konigsberg, 1906. 
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prophetis haue talde ” v. 239; “ with owttene any fabille ” 
v. 300; “ in lede/londe not to layne ” v. 83. The only one of 
these expressions used in both AA and P is the common 
“ sothely to say.” 

A similar state of affairs will be found to obtain if an examina¬ 
tion is made of other expressions under the different headings 
made by Reicke, e.g. under VII and VIII (Oaths, Blessings 
and Imprecations) both A A and P use formulas of a very 
different kind from those to be found in MA, 6 whilst neither 
has any of the " Verwiinschungen ” from MA given by Reicke. 
Under IX (Expressions of Sorrow) MA has the following 
phrases occurring several times: “ my sorowe es the more,” 
“ and dole es the more,” “ rewthe es the more,” and “ harme es 
the more ” (once). Again, none of these is to be found in 
AA and P, and indeed the words “ sorowe, rewthe, harme ” 
(as noun) do not even appear in AA, and “ sorowe ” only once 
in P. On the other hand the phrase “ kele ... of care ” 
occurs twice (vv. 43, 201) in AA and in neither of the other two; 
and similarly the word “ grille ” appears three times in A A 
(vv. 422, 632; as adj. in v. 620) and in neither of the other two. 

Under X are listed a number of imperatives with the verb 
“ likes,” all of which occur frequently in MA, e.g. “ be ware 
yif ye likes,” “ fraiste when the likes.” There are no phrases 
of this sort in either A A or P: the verb “ like ” does not occur 
in P, and only twice (vv. 538, 615) in AA, and only in v. 615 
is it used impersonally. Indeed in P there are no examples of 
rhyme in “ -ikes.” Further P for example uses twice the verb 
“ let,” and in each case immediately followed by an infinitive 
and omitting a pronoun: “ Let senden aftur Susan ” v. 185, 
and “ Lat twinne hem in two ” v. 296, a construction which 
does not occur in MA, and in AA only in the exclamatory 
" Let go ” v. 471, the only other appearance of the verb being 
in conjunction with a pronoun (v. 155 D). AA, however, uses 
the phrase “ takis witnes by ...” in vv. 165, 170, 273: 

6 Cf. vv. 30, 97, 134, 549, 640 in AA, and 164, 221, 263, 315, 317 in P. 
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iieither the phrase nor the substantive appears in MA or in P. 
Indeed, the substantive occurs only once more in the poems 
edited by Amours (in the “ Buke of the Howlat ” v. 395). 
whilst P uses “ witnes ” twice as a verb (vv. 220, 363) which is 
unknown to MA, AA and the other poems in Amours’ edition. 

Under XI, Reicke finds only one example in MA: “ better 
ne werse ” v. 3082. There appear to be none in AA, but there 
are several in P: “ in elde ne in 30upe ” v. 251, “ bi se nor bi 
sande ” v. 254, “ pe wrong and pe riht ” v. 265, “ bi norp ne 
bi soup ” v. 255. 

Illustrations might be multiplied under other heads, e.g. 
under I (Ortsbestimmungen) where MA again uses the 
impersonal “ likes,” and whilst the difference in subject-matter 
is enough to decrease the significance of the non-appearance 
in AA and P of such a word as “ strandes,” very common in 
MA, there is sufficient evidence to support the general con¬ 
clusion. 

Let us now turn to the rhymes in AA and P. There are in 
AA eight instances of rhymes in “ -alle ” (vv. 66, 131, 295, 309, 
335- 404. 439- 443). eight in “ -ode ” (vv. 222, 231, 313, 490, 
535- 542, 547- 6 38), five in “ -ydis/-ides ” (vv. 22, 27, 118, 321, 
326), five in “ -ille ” (vv. 360, 405, 574, 620, 626), five in “ -ing ” 
(vv. 236, 249, 288, 660, 704), four in “ -edis ” (vv. 14, 113, 347, 
495), three in “ -ayne ” (vv. 79, 478, 582, though it must be 
admitted that two of these include the name Gawayne), two 
in " -ellis ” (w. 2, 49), and two in ‘‘ -ikes ” (vv. 534, 613). 
There are no examples in P of the rhyme in “ -alle,” “ -ides,” 
“ -ille,” “ -edis,” “ -ayne,” “ -ellis,” “ -ikes ”; and only one of 
“ -ing ” (v. 101), and of “ -ode ” (v. 283). Twice in P occurs 
a rhyme in “ -outhe,” which is not found at all in AA. Twice 
in AA occurs a rhyme in “ -ound ” in each of which appears 
the word “ stound.” This word appears once as “ stont ” in 
rhyme in P: ‘‘shont: stont: wont.” If these two poems 
were written by the same author it is strange that there should 
be these differences, for it seems not unreasonable to expect 
in poems of such a difficult and complicated form that a rhyme 
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of which the poet was obviously fond in one poem would be 
used again in another. 

But let us now examine the alliteration also in the three 
poems. In MA the aa/ax type of line is the most frequent, 
occurring in 3297 lines, i.e. 75.9%. There are, further, 136 
lines of the aa/xa type. But in AA and P the tendency to 
excessive alliteration is notable, the most common type of line 
being the aa/aa, 48.6% in AA and 46% in P being of this 
type. On the other hand, there are in MA only 68 lines, i.e. 
1.6% of the aa/aa type; and in A A and P there are respectively 
22.4% and 33% of the aa/ax and aa/xa types. There is, 
again, a difference in the use of extended half-lines, of which 
type (aaa/ . . . ) AA has 9.3%, P 6.2% and MA 4.2%. 
Double alliteration (aa/bb, ab/ab, ab/ba) appears in MA in 
only 1.4% of its lines, and in 1% of P’s, whilst the author of 
AA has used this licence in 7.2% of his lines. 

After the aa/ax type, the most common in MA are two others 
frequent in Old English, the ax/ax (287 lines) and the xa/ax 
(257 lines) which, together with 16 instances of xa/xa and 14 of 
ax/xa, represent 13.2% of the whole. On the other hand AA 
has only 2.6% of these typ^s, and P 4.9%. 

It is significant that the types continuing Old English 
tradition, which are most common in MA (representing 75.9% 
and 13.2% of the whole), not only do not approach the same 
high percentage in AA and P (22.4% and 2.6% in AA, and 
33% and 4.9% in P), but are not even the most frequent. 

But, to look for further peculiarities in the use of alliteration 
in these three poems, it will be found that in each the author 
has added " grouping,” i.e. he has groups of two or more lines 
alliterating on the same letter. This system of grouping is 
most common in MA, in which, for instance, there occurs a 
group of ten lines alliterating on / (vv. 2483-92), another six 
consecutive lines on h (vv. 1082-7), and six with vocalic allitera¬ 
tion (vv. 1591-6). The author of AA has employed the same 
device, though to a lesser extent, in his more intricate system. 
In addition to his use of medial and final repetition he commonly 
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introduces a stanza with a couplet; indeed 28 of the 55 stanzas 
of AA begin in this way, 12 with two couplets, 3 with three 
couplets, and one with four couplets. There are in all some 
91 couplets, 7 ‘ threes ’ and 2 ‘ fours,' i.e. 42.6% of the long 
lines are so linked—though it must be remembered that medial 
repetition is responsible for 31 instances. On the other hand, 
a striking difference is to be seen in P, in which groups are 
found only infrequently, and stanzas introduced by a couplet 
only occasionally (eight out of twenty-eight stanzas are thus 
begun). There are some 27 couplets and 3 ‘ threes,’ i.e. some 
17.3% of the total lines are thus linked. 

Vocalic alliteration is commonest in MA also, and as above- 
mentioned there are six consecutive lines with vocalic allitera¬ 
tion. 5.9% (i.e. 257 lines) of the total lines are of this kind. 
Of these lines 158 have “ all-different ” alliterating vowels, 
87 have two vowels the same, and 12 have three similar vowels. 
In AA there are only six lines in all with vocalic alliteration 
(i.e. 0.8%), and these are equally divided, there being two 
lines “ all different,” two “ twos ” and two “ threes.” P has 
nine lines with vocalic alliteration, i.e. 2.5%, with four “ all 
different,” three “ twos ” and two “ threes.” 

Finally, alliteration between v and w is common in MA, yet 
there is only one doubtful example in AA (v. 408—D), and 
there are none in P. 

The foregoing collection of evidence seems sufficient to 
establish the belief that the three poems were composed by 
different authors, though each may have known of the work of 
another, and must have known of many other works in the 
same tradition. It naturally follows that if Huchown was 
the author of P as we know it—as he may well have been, 
since it is improbable that there was more than one poem of 
that name—he did not write AA and MA, whose authors must 
remain anonymous. 

A. G. Hooper. 

University of the Witwatersrand. 
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HAVELOK 64-66. 

W. H. French and C. B. Hale in their invaluable Middle 
English Metrical Romances (New York, 1930) give an edition of 
“ Havelok ” which supplements in a variety of ways that 
commonly used in this country—Sisam’s revision of Skeat 
(Oxford, 1915). On one passage however I must join issue with 
the American editors. The MS. reading of vv. 64-66 is 
Was non so bold lond to rome 
Tat durste upon his bringhe 
Hunger ne here wicke pinghe. 

French and Hale accept, not only Sir William Craigie’s 
emendation of lond to louevd (Skeat-Sisam, p. 105), which is 
pretty certainly correct, but Holthausen’s Hunger, ne othere 
wicke pinghe (also adopted in Skeat-Sisam). The MS. reading is 
however a traditional alliterative phrase found at least three 
times in Wulfstan, who lived under a king very different in type 
from Apelwold. Bosworth-Toller cites here ne hunger, here and 
hunger, here option hunger ; cf., in Middle English, Lambeth 
Homilies, p. 13: 

here ne hunger . . . here 7 hunger; 

Owl and Nightingale, 1191: 

Ich wot of hunger, of hergonge; 

Arthur and Merlin 4093-4: 

Here is comand to this lond 
Gret hunger, and here gong; 

possibly also Lajamon 8245. I do not think there is any case 
for tampering with the MS. reading, which can be translated 
‘ famine nor devastation—evil things.’ The line in need of 
emendation is v. 65 which is short of a couple of syllables. 
Skeat-Sisam completes it by adding \menie] after his. If, 
however, we assume that the original read 

Tat durste upon his londe bringhe, 
we restore the prosody of v. 65 and at the same time account 
for the corruption in v. 64. 

I should add that Professor E. V. Gordon, who had come to 
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the same conclusion independently, cites from “ The Proverbs 
of Alfred ” (J. Hall, Selections from Early ME., p. 19, 11.55-6) 
the striking parallel 

fan knyhte bi houe)>. 
kenliche on to fone. 
for to werie fat lond. 
wif> hunger and wi}> herivinge. 

B.D. 


SEYND BACOUN. 

All previous commentators on the Nonne Preestes Tale have 
assumed that seynd in the phrase seynd bacoun ( CT . B 4035) is 
the p.p. of sengen and have translated ‘ singed, broiled ’ (so 
F. N. Robinson), or ‘ smoked ’ (so G. H. Cowling in his 
Selections from Chaucer published last year). But neither sense 
is quite satisfactory and one is tempted to seek another ety-. 
mology. I suggest that seynd is derived from OF. saim, sain, 
‘ fat,’ in Modern Standard French preserved only in saindoux, 
‘ lard.’ The -m forms alone are recorded in ME. (NED. seam, 
sb 3 ), but, under EDD. saim, -n forms are noted from Lancashire 
and E. Kent. The p.p. of a derivative verb, seym’d up 
‘ choked with fat,’ is found in Northumberland, and it should 
be remembered that the adj. fat is participial in origin. ‘ Fat 
bacon ’ suits the context well. Thirty years ago when I was a 
boy in S. Lincolnshire the small-holders and farm labourers ate 
very little flesh-meat but fat bacon of their own feeding and 
curing. The fatter it was, the better they liked it. The povre 
widwe’s pig would be fattened on acorns, beech-mast and the 
like (cf. masty swyne at HF. iii, 687) and slaughtered before 
winter. 

If however the derivation from ME. sengen be preferred, the 
exact meaning is, I think, ‘ sooty.’ NED. cites Dryden’s 
a sing’d Sow’s Head—fissa fumosum sinciput aure (Persius vi, 
70), and rashers of sindg'd bacon, which is merely of course an 
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adaptation of seynd bacoun in the Nonne Preestes Tale. This 
may in its turn owe something to 

sordida terga suis nigro pendentia tigno 
in Ovid’s episode of Philemon and Baucis (Met. viii, 648). 

Incidentally the reference to broun breed in the preceding line 
is a century earlier than the first in NED. It should be noted 
too that it was probably made of rye flour and a good deal 
darker than anything we understand by ' brown bread.’ 

B.D. 


Mn.E. COBLE 

NED. (s.v. Coble 1 ) plausibly suggests that Mn. E. coble ' kind 
of boat a is a British loan-word; cf. Welsh ceubal, ceubol Breton 
caubal ‘ kind of boat.’ The Celtic word is itself in all proba¬ 
bility a borrowing from Latin; cf. Lat. caupnlus, caupilus, 
caupillus ‘ kind of little boat ’ ; 2 Provencal caupol, Spanish 
copano. The word must have been borrowed into Celtic at an 
early date, for Lat. au is represented by Mn. Welsh eu (< Pr. 
Brit, ow), as in Mn. Welsh Meuric O. Welsh Mouric from Lat. 

1 ‘ A short, flat-bottomed rowing-boat, used in salmon-fishing and for crossing 
ferries, etc. [Scotland]; an open or deckless fishing-boat used principally on the 
north-east coast, with sharp bows, flat, sloping stem and without a heel.’ Scotland, 
Northumberland, Durham, Yorkshire and East Anglia (J. Wright, English Dialect 
Dictionary s.v. coble sb. 1 ). This evidence and the quotations from NED. seem to 
indicate that the word has been confined to certain areas from the earliest times. 
Cobles are still to be seen in plenty at Holy Island. 

2 See Thesaurus Linguae Latinae s.v. caupnlus. The etymology of the Latin word 
is doubtful; see A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch s.v. caupnlus. 
Semitic origin for the word seems possible: Arabic quff-at-un ‘ panier (espuerta, 
goja en que cogen las espigas) ; grand panier rond enduit de bitume dont on se sert 
k Ba^ra en guise de barque * (Dozy, Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes ii, 382-3); 
see Niebuhr, Reize naar Arabie ii, 204; Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia, Persia etc . 
ii, 260. A picture of the modem guffa as used on the Tigris will be found in Meissner, 
Babylonien und Assyrien i, 251 and, at p. 179 of L. W. King’s History of Babylon, a 
bas-relief in the British Museum showing its Assyrian prototype is depicted. Cf. 
also Ethiopic qaffo ‘ large basket between five and nine feet long used for beehives and 
storing grain.’ In order to explain the Latin caup- we should have to assume (i) that 
the word reached Latin, not from Arabic direct, but via East Syriac which has a p in 
such positions—hence *qup - (see Noldeke, Kurzgefasste syrische Grammatik p. 15)— 
and (ii) that the Semitic qu (with back q) was heard as [kaul which is phonetically 
very probable. (From information kindly placed at my disposal by Dr. G. R. 
Driver and Mr. A. F. L. Beeston). 
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Mauricius, not by Mn. Welsh aw (Pr. Brit, aw), as in O. Cornish 
caul Welsh cawl from Lat. caulis . 3 The b for Lat. p is regular; 
cf. Welsh cybydd < Lat. cupidus, Welsh pobl< Lat. populus. 
For Pr. Brit, we may postulate a form with *coub-. 

In the Lindisfarne Gospels Mt. 8, 23 ‘ in nauicula ’ is glossed 
in lytlum scipe 1 in cuople. If we emend cuople to * couple the 
word would agree well with the postulated Pr. Brit, form in 
vocalism; we may regard it as the first instance of the British 
loan-word coble. 4 The p in the Lindisfarne form is probably due 
to reanalogy with Lat. caupulus (cf. grecisc beside the regular 
crecisc ‘ graecus ’ in Lindisfarne). 5 

A.S.C.R. 


OBTHRUST IN NORTH LINCOLNSHIRE. 

In his article on “ English Names and Old English 
Heathenism ” in Essays and Studies (xix, 58-9), Professor 
Dickins mentions OE. pyrs, or perhaps ON. purs, as being 
probably the second element of the Yorkshire, Lancashire 
and Derbyshire dialectal Hob-thrush or Hobthrust ; Hob is a 
diminutive of Robert (cf. Hobgoblin). No Middle English form 
with metathesis of r is recorded in NED., Stratmann-Bradley 
or Mayhew-Skeat; but Dr. G. R. Owst ( Literature and Pulpit 
in Medieval England, p. 270) cites from a sermon of Master 
Rypon of Durham a reference to ‘ a certain demon—in English 
Thrus’ —which ground corn till furnished with a fine new coat. 
Nor is any form of Hobthrust recorded as current in Lincoln¬ 
shire in either edition of Edward Peacock's Glossary of Words 
used in the Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham or in Wright’s 
English Dialect Dictionary. 

3 See H. Pedersen, Vert/lcichende Grammatik ier keltischen Sprachen i §131. 

4 The Lindisfarne form can hardly be explained as a direct loan from Latin; 
corresponding to a Latin au we should expect O.E ea in early loan-words (cf. ceas: 
Lat. causa) and OE. aw, au in late ones (cf. carrel-. Lat. caulis ); see K. Luick, His- 
torische Grammatik ier enslischen Sprache § 216. 

5 It is possible that a /learned) reformate with *coup- also existed in Pr. Brit.; 
cf. Mn. Welsh epistol beside M. Welsh ebostol: Lat. epistola-, see Pedersen, op. cit. § 144 
note 4. 
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From the little village of Hibaldstow in North Lindsey, 
Lincolnshire, there is a country lane leading to the Carrs or 
clay-land; by the side of this lane is a tiny bubbling spring 
which gurgles noisily. One of the inhabitants of the village 
relates how, in the 1890’s when very young, he was terrified 
by older boys who told him to listen there for the Obthrust. 
Like the Pyrs of the Cottonian Gnomic Verses (43), it was 
said to dwell alone in the marsh-land in the depth of the 
country. 

A still further corruption of Hobthrus is noted by Professor 
Dickins from South Lincolnshire. Forty years ago the epithet 
Jacob Thrust could be applied to a boy, clearly in the sense of 
‘ imp.’ 

Esther Dinah Clarke. 


LRYMSKVIDA 81-83. 

Thor’s hammer has been stolen by the giant Thrymr, who 
promises to restore it only if the goddess Freyja be given to him 
in marriage. Freyja indignantly refuses the proffered alliance 
and Thor is with difficulty induced to take her place disguised in 
bridal veil and women’s weeds. In the following stanza 
(vv. 81-83) the Codex Regius, our only manuscript text of 
authority, reads (with abbreviations expanded): 

La q vap loci laufeyiar sonr. mvn ec oc m ep per ambot vcra. 
vid scolom aka tvau i iotvw heiwa. 

This is in the conventional orthography: 

La kva <5 Loki, Laufeyjar sonr: 

“ Mun ek ok me <5 her ambott vera; 
vit skulum aka tvau i Jptunheima.” 

(Then spake Loki, son of Laufey: " I too will go with thee to be 
thy handmaid; we two must drive to Giant-homes ”). 

Since Bugge (1867) all editors with the exception of Neckel 
have emended tvau on the assumption that the feminine pi. 
tvcer is more appropriate than the neuter since both Thor and 
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Loki will be disguised as women when they set out for Jptun- 
heimar. Actually the emendation robs the line of half its 
sting. We know that Thor is already in disguise and feeling 
extremely uncomfortable. But Loki is still in propria persona 
and, being the mischief-maker of the Aisir, he deliberately uses 
the offensive neuter plural (which refers to persons of different 
sexes) to accentuate Thor’s humiliation. 

B.D. 


ENGLISH, DUTCH OR LOW GERMAN ? 

In the account of the raid on Jersey in 1406 the Crdnica de 
Don Pedro Nino has a passage which, in the edition of E. de 
Llaguno Amirola (1782), p. 159, reads as follows: 

En yendo por el camino adelanfe vino a la Rente an Gentil ome Ingles en ropa de 
Haraote preguntando por el Capitan de Espafia: que ya ellos sabian todo el ardid 
por un ome que prendieran quando la primera escaramuza, e el desbarato de la poca 
gente. E pusieronle con el Capitan Pero Nino, e fincb los hinojos ante el, 6 dixo: 
Dios vos salve, <1 dl buenos dias. 

This edition is based on an incomplete MS. 1 in which the 
copyist left lacunae when he encountered words and phrases 
which he could not understand. In the French translation of 
A. de Circourt and Puymaigre ( Le Vidorial 1867) which is 
based on a collation of Llaguno’s text with another MS. 2 
descended from the same common original as Llaguno’s MS. 3 
the passage reads (p. 402): 

On marchait ainsi quand vint aux notres un gentilhomme anglais en habit de 
heraut d’armes, demandant le capitaine d’Espagne, vu que ceux de Tile savaient tout 
ce qui se passait de notre cote, s’etant renseignes auprfcs d’un homme qu’ils avaient 
pris lors de la premiere escarmouche ou les notres se trouvaient peu nombreux et 
s’6taient laisse battre. On l’amena au capitaine Pero Nino. II mit les genoux en 
terre devant lui et dit: “ Mi ye rragottk geuogotk endackd ce qui veut dire: “ Dieu 
vous sauve et vous donne de bons jours.” 

This curious sentence cannot be English; 4 at first sight it 

1 Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, MS. 17648 (formerly Gay. 209). 

2 Biblioteca de la Academia de Historia, Madrid, MS. Est. 24. grad. 2a B, nro. 28,^ 

3 See J. Evans, The Unconquered Knight , A Chronicle of the Deeds of Don Pero Nino 
(1928), p, xii. 

4 The suggestion of Circourt and Puymaigre, loc. cit. note (adopted by Evans, op. 
cit. Note 141) “ Peut-etre parviendrait-on & decouvrir, dans ce baragouin, quelque 
chose comrae: Many years and good give you God and [to] each [of you] ” is, of course, 
quite impossible. 
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would appear to be a phonetic rendering of a Middle Dutch 
Mijn b Herre, god ghev ’* U goede 1 dage or a Middle Low German 
Min Herre, god gev' u goden dage. (An n has apparently been 
omitted in miy<n>erra). But the n in gothen dacha. 
clearly shows the latter hypothesis to be correct; the two 
languages differ in this respect, forms with n in the plural of 
adjectives being almost unknown in Middle Dutch (see J. 
Franck, Mittelniederlandische Grammatik, p. 169). But why 
the ‘Gentil ome Ingles’ should have spoken in Low German does 
not seem clear—unless the supremacy of the Hanseatic League 
had made it a lingua franca among seafarers in western waters. 

B.D. and A.S.C.R. 


’ i)=i. 


i.e. gkeve, 3rd. sg. pres. subj. of gheven. 7 oe—o^ 
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STUDIES IN THE MORPHOLOGY AND SYNTAX 
OF THE VESPASIAN PSALTER 

The thesis falls into two chief parts dealing, respectively, 
with the ‘ descriptive diachronic morphology ’ (as far as the 
history and development of the flexional endings are concerned) 
and the ‘ descriptive synchronic morphology ’ of the OE. gloss 
to the Vespasian Psalter. 

In an introduction some account of the study of the text 
is given. This is followed (in the first part of Chap. I) by the 
establishment of equations between the written vowels of the 
flexional syllables in the Vespasian Psalter and the corre¬ 
sponding spoken vowels of PrE. The second part cf Chap. I 
and Chaps. II-IV deal with the historical accidence of the 
text. Of interesting points discussed in this section mention 
may be made of the suggestion that nom.sg.fem. sie, gen.pl. 
ft ear a are due to analogy with hie, heara, the discussion of the 
latter form, and the views as to the history of verbs of the 
becnan type. In Chap. V a convenient scheme of the para¬ 
digms is presented. 

In Chap. VI the descriptive synchronic morphology of the 
text is given. This is, in fact, the application of Mr. Alan S. C. 
Ross’ Theory of Language (LSE. i, 1-14) to the Vespasian 
Psalter. The ‘ types of derivation and relation ’ and the 
‘ moods ’ appearing in the text are listed together with their 
‘ expressions.’ 

The work is concluded with some appendices. In Appendices 
I and II the technique of the glossing and the errors in the OE. 
text are dealt with. Appendix III is devoted to the discussion 
of some phonological problems—the mutation of 0, mutation 
and syncope in the 2nd.3rd.sg.pres.ind. and the development 
of PrE. in, eu. Appendices IV-VI deal with some special 
points in the descriptive synchronic morphology—with the 
' pronominal words,’ ellipsis and rection respectively. 

A collation of the OE. gloss to the Vespasian Psalter has 
already been published (LSE. i, 22-23). 

Ruby Roberts, Ph.D., 1934. 
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A new edition of the Middle English Lyrics of MS. Harley 
2253 in the British Museum, by G. L. Brook, Ph.D. 1935. 

Introduction and Glossary to the Old English version of 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of the English People, by Muriel 
R. Jeffery, M.A. 1935. 

The Dialect of the Pricke of Conscience, with a collation of 
MSS. Galba E ix and Harley 4196, by J. Lightbown, M.A. 
1935 - 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND LITERARY SOCIETY. 

By the courtesy of Professor W. M. Edwards, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society, we have been able to present our 
subscribers and correspondents with Part vi of Volume III 
of the Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary 
Society. Literary and Historical Section. They may wish to 
bind it along with the first five numbers of LSE., for which a 
title-page and list of contributions will be issued next year. 
Included are the following papers by members of the School:— 

The Cult of Freyr in the evening of Paganism (G. Turville- 
Petre), pp. 31 7 ' 33 - 

Latin Additions to Place- and Parish-Names of England 
and Wales (Bruce Dickins), pp. 334-41. 

ce x and a 1 in Middle English (R. M. Wilson), pp. 342-6. 

The Middle English Poem on the Names of a Hare (A. S. C. 
Ross), pp. 347-77. 

Greek x'w\ nr, ~>>v, Hebrew hori, in Genesis xl, 16 (A. S. C. 
Ross), pp. 378-86. 

We are happy to welcome Mr. Turville-Petre of Christ 
Church, Oxford, who has joined the Staff as Honorary Lecturer 
in Modern Icelandic. 






